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508. Calkins, M. W. On certain difficulties in the modern doctrine of es- 
sence. J. Phil., 1926, 23, 701-710.—Essences are intuitions in themselves or 
forms of immediate experiencing. The purpose of the paper is to obtain compact 
statements of the contemporary doctrine of essence. According to Santayana 
and other critical realists essences are universals, logical entities endowed with 
individuality. Pratt describes essences as ‘‘logical universals’’. Drake claims 
that essences are not mental states. Santayana says that positive experience 
and certitude are confined to intuition of essence. In criticism of these it is to 
be said that Santayana’s essences are logically outlaws; again, it is a mistake for 
the critical realist to claim that essences may be detached and at the same time 
constitute the very nature of things, as they do; again, Santayana tacitly admits 
what he formally denies—that is, an affiliation between essence and mind. In 
fact, Santayana cannot make good his claim that essences, being self-evident, are 
therefore non-mental. This paper considers that essences are themselves intui- 
tions, forms of immediate experiencing.—T7. R. Garth (Denver). 

509. Collins, M., & Drever, J. Experimental psychology. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1926. Pp. viii+ 315. $3.25.—The book is written with the view to provide 
the elementary student with a text to be used as a precursor to such text-books of 
experimental psychology as those of Myers or Titchener. In the introductory 
chapter there is a brief historical treatment of the evolution of the science, a dis- 
cussion of the nature of the psychological experiment, and an introduction to the 
psychophysical methods. The first chapters give a comprehensive treatment of 
the sense departments, vision receiving the most detailed discussion. Then fo!low 
chapters on Sensations of Movement and Other Organic Sensations. Perception 
is dealt with next. It is interesting that the Gestalt method of analysis is pre- 
sented in this connection. Attention is next treated in a brief manner. The 
chapter on Study of Action introduces the student to a consideration of the 
elemental facts of the nervous system. It further outlines the conditioned-reflex 
method and the technique of reaction-time study. Then come short chapters on 
Work and Fatigue and Suggestion and Suggestibility. Feeling and Emotion 
are discussed next from both the introspective and the behavioristic standpoints. 
There follow chapters on Imagery and Association, Learning and Memory (in- 
cluding the discussion of habit, learning methods, and the lea- ting curve), Ima- 
gination and the Higher Thought Processes, and Language a: Its Development. 
The closing chapter in the text proper.is an introduction to 1 field of mental 
testing. In it all the better known tests are outlined. The iuthors have added 
a four-part appendix which should be of value to the student. This gives a 
rather complete treatment of the anatomy and neurology of the receptors, central 
nervous system, and effectors. Appendix B gives short methods for the caleula- 
tion of correlation coefficients, while Appendix C notes a few of the effects of 
drugs. Appendix D gives a classified list of books for further reading. The 
viewpoint of the authors has been strictly experimental throughout the entire 
book.—F.. A. Geldard (Clark). 

510. De Sanctis, 8. Su di una legge psicologica: ‘‘legge del ciclo’. (On 
a psychological law: ‘‘the law of cycle.’’) Arch. ital. psicol., 1926, 5, 1-14.—It 
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is shown that the concept of ‘‘cycle’’ can be utilized in various fields of psy- 
chology and in other sciences. In examining the different phases of the reflex 
arc, it is made clear that the motor response not only stimulates the organism 
again, but has also a ‘‘meaning’’ in the social environment. We cannot foresee 
the effects of our actions on the environment; nevertheless, these effects influence 
us. We have to deal with cycles (or spirals) within and without the individual. 
Another example: the inadequacy of the ‘‘classical’’ theory of emotions, and of 
the theories of Lange, Sergi and Sollier shows that only a cyclic interpretation 
ean do justice to the phenomena in this field. As to speech and thinking there 
exists ‘‘a circular relation between thinking and speech.’’ Other examples are 
taken from social psychology, the history of art and of religion, and from psycho- 
pathology.—H. Kliiver (Columbia). 

511. Dunlap, K. Apparatus and methods for measurement of psychological 
conditions. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 133-138.—Dunlap has continued work 
on the ‘‘LVN’’ apparatus, used at Mineola during war time to measure the 
effects of oxygen deprivation and to test out further the abilities required in a 
skillful aviator. He has completed it and now calls it the ‘‘ Felix apparatus’’. 
The apparatus affords facilities for measuring during periods ranging up to 45 
minutes; for compelling the subject to react with predetermined reactions to 
several sets of stimuli simultaneously or nearly so; for not allowing the subject 
to feel at any moment that he will not be required to perform some act; for work 
independent of fatigue unless fatigue-effects are to be measured; and for testing 
abilities more or less independent of practice effects. The apparatus makes pos- 
sible records of all stimuli or any one stimulus, whether reacted to or not; records 
of any reaction, whether after or before or synchronous with the stimulus; and 
records of all ‘‘wrong’’ reactions.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

512. English, H. B. Naive psychological realism vs. critical realism. J. 
Phil., 1926, 23, 682-685.—Psychology does not get rid of its problems by taking 
experience at its face value, for it is the province of psychology to study prob- 
lems arising when experience is taken at its face value. Only in actual lived 
experience is concrete reality to be found in its fullest sense. All reality which 
is experience includes attributes both spatial and temporal. Objects cannot be 
considered in the first place apart from such attributes. Physical objects are 
perceived as parts of a total situation and there is merit in the suggestion of the 
Gestalt psychologists. Always much will be found in the perceptum which will 
not correspond with the physical object, since the physical object is only an 
abstract. The effort to control our environment has led to a sophisticated atti- 
tude toward perceptual experience, which is said in psychological circles to lead 
to the stimulus error. Those who have seen children gradually grow into a 
realization of the unreliability of pereeption—for purposes of muscular manipu- 
lation—will understand what is meant.—T7. R. Garth (Denver). 

513. Helson, H. The psychology of Gestalt. Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, 
25-62.—The psychologists of the configurationist school have shown experi- 
mentally the influence of configuration upon after-images, upon colors set in the 
figure, and in auditory and tactile perceptions. Similarly, a new interpretation 
has been given to the psycho-physical judgment of relation and to the differen- 
tial threshold. Behavior or reaction patterns are also dealt with by the con- 
figurationists. From their point of view, perception and action cannot be 
separated ; the one flows into the other. Every act appears as a figure upon the 
background of the total organism. The problem of recognition is reduced in 
configurational psychology to a simple scheme, for the configuration is a trans- 
portable form and may be recognized as such even in the absence of identical 
elements. The traditional laws of associative linkage are found to be wholly 
inadequate to account for the facts of learning and memory. The supposed 
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linkage of meaningless elements through mere repetition does not occur; there 
must be some structures already present in the organism which are ready to 
respond mechanically if nothing else is required of them. Logical thinking, as 
in the syllogism, is conceived as a process in which members of two different 
configurations are identified as belonging to a common configuration, the con- 
clusion. A solution is reached when the configurational processes aroused by the 
question are closed and completed. In abnormal conditions, it is possible to show 
abnormalities of the configurational processes. ‘‘So configurational systems, 
wherever found, have their laws. No stark mechanism, pre-established harmony, 
vitalistie principles or mental impositions are necessary to explain these struc- 
tures, whether found in phenomenal or physical domains. The whole possesses 
an autonomy of its own which is nevertheless subject to definite laws. Mind is 
thus not set over against the external world, but rather finds its place in the 
world.’’—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

514. Landes, M. W. Thomas Brown: (associationist?). Phil. Rev., 1926, 
35, 447-464.—Thomas Brown (1778-1820, ‘‘Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Mind’”’ edition of 1851, 4 vols.) made a ‘‘conscious effort to abandon ‘pure’ asso- 
ciationism as not merely futile but positively dangerous to psychology as an 
empirical secience.’’ In addition to the sensations or external states of the mind, 
there are, according to Brown, internal states, which include both intellectual 
states of the mind and emotions. The intellectual states are explained, not by 
laws of association with powers of attraction, but by ‘‘suggestion.’’ Simple 
suggestion explains such intellectual phenomena as conception, simple memory, 
imagination, and habit. Relative suggestion explains our feelings of relations. 
These feelings of relations are not transformed sensations. They may be di- 
vided into two classes: relations of co-existence, dealing with position, resem- 
blance, difference, proportion, degree, and comprehension, and relations of 
succession, dealing with priority and posteriority. Judgment, reason, and ab- 
straction are reduced to relative suggestion. Emotions, with their peculiar 
vividness, involve elementary feelings. Moreover, ideas are not independent 
entities, but exist only in individual minds. Brown thinks that the self is 
immediately experienced as a sentient and thinking being. It is both persistent 
and absolutely simple. In other places, Brown treats the self as an inferred 
substance. It is the relater for the feelings which are experienced as related. 
—A. P. Brogan (Texas). 

515. Meyer, A. Kontingenzerscheinungen an naturwissenschaftlichen The- 
orien. (Non-deducible phenomena in natural science theories). Symposion, 
1926, 1, 3, 233-269.—Research in theories as a purely logical structure is as yet 
a scarcely explored territory. Meyer divides phenomena into two groups—those 
with deducible theories, and those with non-deducible theories (Kontingenz). 
Each theory is a specific-synthetic combination of empiricism and apriorism, or 
more exactly of idealistic and realistic empiricism and idealistic and realistic 
apriorism. There are nine combinations of these which can be brought down to 
three types—pure idealistic theory type, pure realistic theory type, and ‘‘aus- 
fallsrealen oder realformaler’’ type. There are the following laws: (1) The 
three theory types are not deducible from each other, because idealistic empiri- 
cisms are not deducible from realistic empiricisms. (2) Idealistiec or realistic 
final theories are absolutely not deducible from each other because and as long as 
their idealistic or realistic empiricisms are not deducible. (3) Idealistie or re- 
alistic theories of a certain definitely limited field are relatively not deducible 
from each other if they are either already absolutely not deducible or if idealistic 
or realistic empiricisms are found in them different from each other and not 
derivable with their limited means. All theory formation in science leads 
finally to deriving realistic theories out of idealistic theories, and to the idealizing 
of realistic theories.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 
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516. Muse, M. B. A text-book of psychology for nurses. Philadelphia: 
Saunders, 1925. Pp. 340. $2.50.—A distinctly practical text-book in which an 
attempt is made to set forth the fundamentals of psychology in such a way as 
to show the possibility of their application in nursing. It is written from the 
point of view of reaction psychology, and only such aspects as are thought to be 
of practical value to the nurse are stressed. Following an introductory chapter 
on why the nurse needs psychology is a brief discussion of the nature and scope 
of modern psychology, the so-called schools of psychology, and the scientific 
point of view in psychology. The reaction hypothesis is introduced, with the 
suggested possibilities of modifying and predicting behavior; this is the key 
note of the book, the remainder being devoted largely to specific ways in which 
the nurse can modify, for the better, both her own and her patient’s behavior. 
The final chapter contains a discussion of mental disorders, especially those 
which are ‘‘learned,’’ and which can therefore perhaps be successfully treated 
by the nurse through her knowledge of habit formation and destruction. Each 
chapter is summarized at its close, a bibliography is offered, and copious questions 
and exercises are given as an aid in learning the subject matter.—R. W. Gilbert 
(Clark). 

517. Peckham, G. W. How intelligence dispels ambiguity. J. Phil., 1926, 
23, 505-517.— What fundamental theory can construe the cognitive activity of 
the mind? We have one which claims that consciousness infallibly reveals the 
object of knowledge; another, more sophisticated, separates objects of knowledge 
into a primary class of obvious certainties as distinguished from a secondary 
class of virtual certainties or uncertainties; one other identifies the cognitive 
mind with ineluctable certainties that the mind itself coerces into the condition 
of being known. None of these have been considered satisfactory. The dualistic 
epistemologies assume that the knowing mind should be neutral, impartial; but 
as a matter of fact the mind is neither of these. The cognitive mind is not 
identical with any form, but it is the office of cognition to record what objects 
are. The essential problem around which modern epistemologies revolve is: 
What can concepts, ideas, ete., be doing between human speculative vision and 
the objects that are given? It has been asked: Does not the mind see whatever 
it sees? But no matter where the mind cuts into anything, mind is precisely 
aware of that. Every idea is an a priori knowledge of its object, but this a prt- 
ori knowledge may not always be true. Cognitive ideas are like lenses in that 
they concentrate the light of conscious mind upon actual features in objects of 
knowledge. Anything touched by consciousness is known.—T7. R. Garth (Den- 
ver). 
518. Roback, A. A. Miinsterberg—the dramatic figure in psychology. 
B’nai Brith Mag., 1926, 41, 116—-120.—A brief summary of Miinsterberg’s career 
and an estimate of his personality, by one of his former students.—W. 8S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

519. Rubinstein, D. L. Uber die quantitative Gesetzmissigkeiten bei den 
Erscheinungen des Ionenantagonismus. (On the quantitative regularities in 
the phenomena of ion-antagonism.) Pfliig. Archiv f. d. ges Physiol., 1926, 214, 
1-20.—Quantitative study of the chemical relations necessary for life in various 
salt mixtures leads to a formulation of the reciprocal action (antagonism and 
synergism) of the ions of such solutions. The results fail to support Loeb’s 
distinction of two different laws of ion-antagonism.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

520. Schultz, J. Spannungen zwischen Methoden und Ergebnissen in der 
Philosophie. (Discrepancies between methods and results in philosophy.) 
Ann. d. Phil., 1926, 5, 171-192.—Rationalistic methods necessarily lead to an 
irrationalistie metaphysics; a rationalistic metaphysics is always arrived at from 
irrationalistic presuppositions. ‘‘We ask, however, humbly for the permission 
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to leave out of account the results of irrationalistic methods in metaphysics.”’ 
Rationalistic methods may lead to monism or dualism. The monist leans toward 
mechanistic interpretations and psycho-physical parallelism, the dualist towards 
vitalism and the doctrine of interdependence of mind and body. The monist is 
likely to be a theoretically or aesthetically inclined individual, the dualist a 
practical and technically inclined person. Mechanist and vitalist agree in that 
the phenomena to be dealt with by the ratio, viz., causal necessities and predic- 
tions, are not to have any reference to ‘‘value’’ or ‘‘meaning’’. They disagree in 
their determination of ‘‘value’’. The much praised unity of philosophical meth- 
ods does not exist, and ‘‘purity’’ of those methods means nothing but sterility. 
The ‘‘real’’ problems of philosophy will be solved by a combination of all 
promising methods.—H. Kliiver (Columbia). 

521. Uexkill, J. von. Theoretical biology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1926. Pp. xvi-+ 362. $2.00.—The book is a theoretical discussion of 
biology. The author accepts the vitalistic hypothesis, and rejects the mechanistic, 
physico-chemical hypotheses of life and the behavior of organisms. He attempts 
to show that life and living forms are orderly arrangements, conforming with 
plan, and not the chance product of the general chaos of nature, as Darwinism 
holds. The book represents an attempt to carry the doctrines of Kant’s phi- 
losophy into the realm of biological thought. There are eight chapters, as 
follows: space; time; the content-qualities; object and living organisms; the 
world of living organisms; the genesis of living organisms; the species; con- 
formity with plan.—J. R. Liggett (Clark). 

522. Werner, H. Einfiihrung in die Entwicklungspsychologie. (Introduc- 
tion to developmental psychology.) Leipzig: Barth, 1926. Pp. vii + 360.— 
The book primarily seeks to introduce problems of developmental psychology. 
The new developmental psychology (not identical with American ‘‘genetic psy- 
chology’’) is primarily a comparative science. Developmental psychology is 
characterized not by a special field (genetic psychology includes all psychological 
facts) but by a special method, namely, the grouping of psychological facts from 
the standpoint of development. Besides the special developmental psychologies, 
animal, child, folk, pathological psychology, there is a general developmental 
psychology, which seeks to compare the special individual developmental psy- 
chologies and establish general developmental laws. Developmental phenomena 
are characterized by advancing differentiations, which are nevertheless central- 
izations of psychical phenomena and functions. This general development is 
exhibited in contrast to primitive and higher processes (Typen). The percep- 
tions of children, of primitive people, and some psychopaths, e.g., are undifferen- 
tiated in so far as affect and observation form a complex relationship. Through 
this arises the so-called ‘‘phystognomische’’ world of perceptions of primitives, 
which differ decidedly from the technical-objective world of cultured man. 
Accordingly primitive perceptions are often synaesthetic, since the sense-fields 
are not yet sharply separated from each other. For this reason the images of 
the primitive are also often eidetic, because perceptions and imaginations appear 
as yet but slightly differentiated. Furthermore, there are indicated special 
spheres of reality for primitive men which exhibit less difference between ap- 
pearance and reality than ours. A further section deals with primitive thought- 
processes. Thinking is complex when considered as concrete and affective be- 
eause of its affective and objective limitations. All thought processes are orig- 
inally objective. The concept-pattern is clearly a grouping, while the abstrac- 
tion is a special kind of centralization of structures (Gestalten), ete. The 
thought-life of primitive people, the structure of childish thinking in making 
judgments and conclusions, is considered comparable to that of psychopathic 
individuals. Another section shows that a magical way of viewing things is 
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developed in primitive thought-life. Magical tendencies are thus analyzed in 
primitive people, in the child, and in psychopaths. The last chapter attempts to 
set forth the genesis of personality. There become evident certain develop- 
mental points of personality originating from a complex and clear structure of 
an integrated and differentiated type of primitive instincts in phylogeny as 
well as ontogeny. The structure of primitive personality is compared with the 
personality of inherited traits in psychopaths. It becomes evident that the 
deepest root of primitive thought-life must be sought in the individual structure 
of the primitive man, namely, that the special form of the ‘‘Self’’ is determined 
by the special form of its functions ; and therefore that the increasing differentia- 
tion and centralization of personality is correlated with the increasing differentia- 
tion and centralization of psychical functions——H. Werner (Hamburg). 

523. Wheeler, R. H. Persistent problems in systematic psychology. I. A 
philosophical heritage. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 179-191.—The distinction be- 
tween structure and function is a philosophical heritage of basic importance when 
one attempts to define psychology. The original structure-function distinction 
became, in the course of philosophical speculation, two dualisms: a physical 
(matter-energy) and a corresponding mental dualism. In psychology this has 
resulted in arbitrary and unsound definitions. The writer briefly traces the 
history of dualism in philosophy, contends that the double-aspect view is a form 
of dualism as truly as parallelism, and affirms his view that the structure- 
function distinction is of prime importance.—P, T. Young (Illinois). 

524. Wheeler, R. H. Persistent problems in systematic psychology. IL. 
The psychological datum. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 251-265.—The paper dis- 
cusses in an epistemological setting certain difficulties in determining the nature 
of the psychological datum, and especially the difficulties arising from the 
‘*artificial’’ process-meaning distinection.—P. T. Young (Illinois). 

525. White, W. A. Primitive mentality and the racial unconscious. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1925, 4, 663-671.—Consciousness may be diagrammed as a triangle 
with the base down. The apex is the region of awareness, beneath is the region 
of the fore-conscious, and farther down is the area of the personal unconscious 
and the racial unconscious. It is in this latter region that the author is particu- 
larly interested. He coneludes that the psyche is necessarily as old as the body, 
and it therefore has its comparative anatomy just as the body has; and that it is 
entirely possible to think in terms of its history through its different levels. It 
is in this way that the deeper problems of mental disease will be fathomed. The 
whole problem of descriptive psychiatry is largely one of translating the language 
of the psychoses, and by regarding things in this light we have some conception 
of the history of the psyche, the psychiatric situation, and the racial background 
of consciousness.—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic). 

526. Wright, J. Aristotle—the man and his mind. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 
1926, 64, 581-588.—The author takes up the question whether Aristotle, the 
protagonist of biological sciences, was a rebel against the instruction and phi- 
losophy of his master Plato, the mystic, and if their philosophies are antitheses of 
each other, and he quotes from various sources to show how far Aristotle was 
influenced by Plato and dependent on him. He shows the contribution to our 
knowledge made particularly by the words of W. D. Ross and Werner Jaeger.— 
C. P. Armstrong (Boston Psychopathic). 


[See also abstracts 608, 630, 659, 693.] 
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527. Alger, E. M. Suspension of the fusion impulse as a therapeutic meas- 
ure. Arch. Ophth., 1926, 55, 438-446.—The author questions whether the value 
of binocular single vision for many people has not been entirely overestimated on 
theoretical grounds. Some individuals have an antipathy to diplopia which 
compels them to attempt fusion to the very limit of their neuromuscular ability, 
while others with just as good eyesight are either not conscious of diplopia at all, 
or make only slight attempts at fusion. We can measure the gross effect of 
adjustment by registering the amount of eye movement, but this gives not the 
slightest idea of the muscular and nervous work entailed. Judging from at- 
tempts to teach proper coordination of muscles in various games, especially in 
the case of young people, the lack of fusion does not hopelessly handicap the 
subject. The author believes that there is little real evidence for amblyopia 
exanopsia and that we have used very poor judgment in our efforts to preserve 
and restore binocular single vision in cases where the impulse to fusion is weak 
or entirely lacking. Where the patient is encouraged by suggestion or by 
mechanical means to ignore the impulse to fusion there is relief from nervous 
tension and from the annoyance of diplopia. Under these conditions the re- 
spective eyes may be fitted with lenses of different focal lengths, thus dispensing 
with bifocal glasses—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

528. Allen, F. The persistence of vision. Amer. J. Physiol. Opt., 1926, 7, 
439-457.—History of this phenomenon from Aristotle to the work of Ives (1912) 
is given in a very interesting account.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

529. Barany, R. Ist die Zweiteilung der inneren K6rnerschicht (Brod. 
mann) der anatomische Ausdruck der gesonderten Repraesentation der mono- 
kularen Gesichtsfelder in der Hirnrinde? (Is the bifurcation of the internal 
nuclear layer of the retina (Brodmann) the anatomical expression of the sep- 
arate representation of the monocular fields of vision in the cortex?) J. f. Psy- 
chol. u. Neur., 31, 289.—The external geniculate body (corpus geniculatum ezx- 
ternum) is the primary visual center. According to Minkowski decussated and 
undecussated optic nerve fibers end here in completely divided areas. For that 
reason, so claims the author, the formation of the binocular impressions can not 
take place here. Such a combination rather takes place first in the cortex; the 
doubling of the internal nuclear layer of the retina may be looked upon as the 
anatomical expression of both monocular fields of vision. This contention is 
supported by the fact that animals which have no undecussated optic nerve 
fibers (and thus no binocular vision) likewise do not have a doubling of the 
internal nuclear layer of the retina. Since there exists no distinction subjec- 
tively between homonomous fields of vision whose anatomical substrata, however, 
are different—the two internal nuclear layers are not similarly constructed—the 
author accepts the further opinion that in the inferior part of the internal nuclear 
layer the two fields of vision are to be looked upon as superimposed ; the superior 
part, on the other hand, is to be considered as the mixed field in which the two 
monocular excitations are united.—W. Riese (Frankfurt a/M.). 

530. Bondarenko, A. T. Zur Frage von der Ermiidbarkeit der Hérnerven 
(On the question of the fatiguability of the auditory nerve). Monatssch. f. 
Ohrenhk., 1926, 60, 950-979.—Measurements of the degree and duration of 
auditory fatigue may serve as a means of diagnosing diseases of hearing. Two 
coils activated by a pulsating current are placed at opposite ends of a scale, and 
movable between them is a third coil in series with a telephone receiver. In 
measuring the acuity of hearing the third coil is moved from a mid-position to- 
ward one side until the threshold of hearing is reached. The intensity of the 
tone may be calculated from the position on the scale. Patients were tested for 
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auditory acuity, then were subjected to strong stimulation by moving the sec- 
ondary coil near to one of the primaries for from 3 to 5 minutes. The patient 
was then tested for auditory acuity at minute intervals until original sensitivity 
returned. From these data the curve of recovery was plotted. On the second, 
third, and fourth days, after the regular testing and fatiguing of the ear, an air 
douche, faradization, vibration massage, or calorization was given and the influ- 
ence upon recovery noted. Some difference in the effects of these varying pro- 
cedures was observed in cases of neuritis, otosclerosis, and middle ear catarrh. 
—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

531. Cobb, P. W. Further observations on the speed of retinal impression. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 95-109.—The present paper is a report of further 
observations on the general problem of the visibility at different rates of speed 
of test-objects in the field of vision. The earlier work dealt with time-averages 
around 30 sigma; while in the present investigation it was desired to learn more 
about events which occurred when the threshold-time of exposure was of longer 
duration. ‘‘It was therefore decided to work with a small number of fixed times 
of exposure, to use brightness as the experimental variable within the series, and 
to use test-objects, various as to size and contrast, whose visibility thresholds at 
the durations chosen should occur within the range of brightness which was of 
especial interest, namely, from about 1 to 100 ml. . . . In general, the effect of 
changing from the higher to the lower contrast (from 100:4 to 100:73) was 
about equal to the effect of reducing the size of the high contrast (100: 4) test- 
object one step in the size-series: 3, 2,144 mm. Thus the test-object, disregard- 
ing for the moment the factor of time, could be made more difficult in either of 
two ways. For any given test-object it was found that the ‘speed’ (reciprocal 
of the threshold-time of exposure) increased approximately in proportion to the 
logarithm of the brightness. . . . Increasing the difficulty of the test-object by 
reducing either its contrast or its dimensions had the effect that the identical 
increase in speed was accomplished only with the help of a relatively larger in- 
crease in brightness.’’—C. C. Pratt (Harvard). 

532. Culler, E. A. Thermal discrimination and Weber’s law: with a theory 
on the nature and function of sensory adaptation. Arch. Psychol., 1926, 13, 
No. 81.—The purpose of this investigation was to make a careful survey of 
temperature-discrimination within a range not involving pain or extreme dis- 
comfort, with especial reference to the validity of Weber’s law; and to note any 
other matters of psychological interest. The apparatus consisted of jars filled 
with water; adequate heating, cooling and stirring devices were used. The 
control of the stimulus was more precise and reliable than ever used for psycho- 
logical work in the thermal field. At the beginning of each series of judgments 
was an adaptation-period of 3—5 minutes. In adaptation and in the process of 
judging, the four fingers of each hand were immersed in the water, its surface 
coming just below the body of the hand. The movement of the hands, when 
comparing two stimuli, was regulated with a metronome; the time of exposure to 
each stimulus was two seconds, and of exposure to air, in passing from one to 
the other, two seconds. Six jars were used, each one in turn serving for standard 
and comparison ; fifteen combinations in each time-order were thus provided, all 
of which were compared four times in one series, making 120 judgments in all. 
The data were treated by Urban’s modification of the psychological function 
@ (y). Complete adaptation, thermal indifference, is found to be rarely, if ever, 
attainable, except in the region of skin-temperature. The time required for 
adapting to a given temperature-level has a direct and almost linear relation 
to its departure from skin-temperature, and varies directly with the absolute 
limen, minimum perceptible, at that level. The degree of possible adaptation 
(the adaptive index) at a given temperature-level varies inversely with its de- 
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parture from skin-temperature, and inversely with the absolute limen at the 
same level. Cold is found to be less adaptable than is warm. When a receptor 
is adapted to paradoxical cold it is much less affected by normal cold stimulation. 
The relation known as Weber’s law is proved to be a function of adaptation. 
With absolute limens the Weber ratios for warm and cold limens from 16° to 44° 
are found to range between .0035 and .0053. The sensitivity of the left hand 
proves to be more than twice as great as that for the right hand, at skin tem- 
perature. There is some evidence that greater sensitivity of one hand for warm 
does not of necessity imply equally greater responsiveness to cold and pain. 
Upon passing through the air from one stimulus to another, cooling disturbs the 
cold limen, and warming the warm one, less in the more susceptible hand than in 
the other. Cooling affects the cold limen more than the warm and warming alters 
the warm limen more than the cold. The author proposes a general theory. The 
relation known as Weber’s law holds clearly and consistently for absolute limens 
but not at all for differential limens. Weber’s law is an inverse function of 
relative adaptability on successive stimulus-levels, the degree of possible adapta- 
tion to a stimulus changing inversely with the perceptible minima. Absolute 
sensitivity varies positively with the adaptive index: the higher the index, the 
smaller is the objective change needed to give a perceptible difference. A low 
absolute threshold goes with high adaptability—if we are very adaptable we are 
highly sensitive for minimal impressions. When exposed to stimulation, the 
organism at once begins a process of adjustment leading to adaptation. The 
adaptive index provides a measure of the organism’s ability to cope with a given 
mode of external change. If the index be high, we know it is well ‘‘adapted’’ to 
meet that form of stimulation. Mental life, so far as it depends on the reception 
of stimuli, is made up of these adjustive processes. A limen reveals how much a 
given stimulus need be changed to initiate a new effort of accommodation on the 
part of the responsive mechanism.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

533. Davis, J. C. The autobiography of pain. Psychoanal. Rev., 1926, 13, 
470-477.—A ‘‘classical fantasy,’’ written in the first person, in which are in- 
cluded the author’s ideas of the metaphysical nature and function of pain in the 
universe.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

534. De Silva, H.R. An experimental investigation of the determinants of 
apparent visual movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, 469-501.—Some of the 
determinants of the attributive characteristics of the phenomenon of apparent 
visual movement are as follows: (1) Laboratory ‘‘atmosphere’’ favors an ana- 
lytic attitude. A synthetic attitude develops with habituation and training. 
(2) When a synthetic attitude has developed, a passive, receptive attitude favors 
a uniform distribution of attention over the stimulus field and a more nearly uni- 
vocal perception of movement. (3) Rotary movement seems to be initiated 
more readily in a counterclockwise direction from the vertical, at least in right- 
eyed persons. (4) Rotary apparent movement takes place more readily laterally 
than transversely. (5) Distractions and the artificiality of tachistoscopie tech- 
nique make the maintenance of an even distribution of attention and constant 
fixation of gaze difficult. (6) Relative variation of stimulus and background 
influences the clearness and speed of the perception. (7) A peripheral position 
at or near the completion of rotary movement is the most effective fixation point. 
(8) In general, an increase in the complexity of the object favors good move- 
ment. (9) Surrounding the stimulus by a line increases the clearness of the 
perception of movement. (10) In general, a meaningful, animate pattern gives 
a clearer perception of movement than an unmeaningful, inanimate pattern. 
(11) Perception of an equivocal situation often gives rise to a ‘‘splitting’’ 
movement, which presumably corresponds to Wertheimer’s ‘‘pure’’ phi. (12) 
With repetition of the stimulus, the movement pattern first improves and then, 
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with the development of fatigue, gradually decays.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

535. Gaudissart, P. La périmétrie quantitative. (Quantitative perimetry.) 
Ann. d’ocul., 1926, 163, 730-747.—Routine ocular examinations have ordinarily 
included the visual acuity only of the macular region of the retina; it is highly 
important that the acuity of the peripheral regions be determined also. Ap- 
paratus and methods are described. Bibliography of 22 titles—Z£. G. Wever 
(California). 

536. Haupt, I. The Nela test for color blindness applied to school children. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 291-302.—Testing the distribution of color sensi- 
tivity among children, the influence of age on sensitivity, distribution, and 
sex differences, the author used the Nela Test and the Ishihara Test, on 
the right and left eyes separately of 487 girls and 448 boys ranging in 
age from 7 to 16 (first grade through eighth) in three schools in Balti- 
more, one an upper-class school, another a middle-class, and the third a 
lower-class (socially). A table of the results which had been obtained by Favre, 
Feri, Holmgren, Donders, Daae, Magnus, Borthen, Fontenay, Cohn, Nagel, Jef- 
fries, Schmitz, Dor, and Minder is given, along with 6 tables by the author and 
one graph of his distributions. Girls are more sensitive to colors than are boys. 
After the age of eight, the color defects, as between boys and girls, are fairly 
constant. The results for the left eye correlate positively and highly with those 
for the right eye, and there is a high coefficient of reliability. Those children 
missing less than 2 triplets (of the Nela Test) are classed as ‘‘normal’’; those 
missing more than two but less than four are called ‘‘color-weak’’; those missing 
more than four but less than ten are ‘‘doubtfully color-blind’’; and those missing 
in excess of ten are definitely ‘‘color-blind’’. The latter group comprises 1.25 
per cent. of girls and 4.2 per cent. of boys, although differentiating between the 
defects in right and left eyes causes the percentages to vary from those just 
quoted.—H.. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

537. Hayes, 8. P. Color defects: measurement, classification, heredity. 
Psychol. Bull., 1926, 23, 547-573.—A review of the recent literature-—J. F. 
Dashiell (North Carolina). 

538. Higginson, G.D. The place of ocular movements in stroboscopic per- 
ception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, 408-413.—Visual perceptions of move- 
ment of the clearest sort are conditioned by movements of the eyes. Certain 
facts which were observed in connection with the apparent movement which oc- 
eurs when discrete retinal impressions occur in succession suggest that the 
assumption of slight ocular shifts as the condition of the apparent motion intro- 
duces a common element of unity, by means of which a fairly large number of 
these facts can be bound together. This evidence appears: (1) in the direct 
reports of the observers upon eye movements; (2) in the presence of various 
intermediate or additional members; (3) in the movement of negatively colored 
lines; (4) in the actual movement of a line before the second member is seen; 
(£) in simultaneous movement of two lines in the same direction; (6) in the 
spatial dislocation of the stimulus object; (7) in the momentary disappearance 
of the first member while movement is in progress; (8) in the movement of a 
line beyond the position of the second member, and (9) in difference in the 
intensity, brightness and extent of the stimulus objects—G@. J. Rich (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

539. Higginson, G.D. Apparent visual movement and the |Gestalt. I. Nine 
observations which stand against Wertheimer’s cortical theory. II. The effect 
upon visual movement of colored stimulus objects. J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 
228-252.—The first of the present studies presents numerous observations in the 
field of apparent visual movement which are difficult or impossible to explain in 
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terms of the functional neurology of the Gestalt as generally stated by Werthei- 
mer, Koffka, and Kohler. ‘‘In order to be adequate the doctrine (Gestalttheorie) 
must provide, we contend, for the following phenomena: (1) simultaneous move- 
ments in opposed directions over identical parts of the visual field, (2) visual 
movement where one member is presented and to it, after a slight delay, another 
is added, (3) visual movement where one member is removed from the total 
figure, (4) visual movement under physical sequence but without temporal 
interval, (5) partial movement where the other object is at rest or before the 
second object appears, (6) dual movements of various sorts, (7) tri-dimensional 
movement under precisely the same conditions which give bi-dimensional move- 
ment, (8) the significant changes induced in the direction of movement due 
merely to the change in instruction, and (9) the presence of various intermediate 
and accessory members.’’ Dealing with the effect of colored stimuli upon visual 
movement, the writer finds ‘‘that the hue of visual movement perceived under the 
present conditions is absolutely dependent upon the hues of the stimulus objects. 
If red objects are employed the movement is always of red objects, although no 
eolor may be observed covering the total extent of the movement field. When 
green lines are used the movement is always of a green object. When unlike hues 
are employed the movement may be of one or both members but there is always 
an object meaning. . . . Movement as we see it is always possessed of objective 
characteristics. . . . Finally, we can state with the highest degree of assurance 
that the existential correlate of visual movement under discrete retinal excita- 
tions with colored stimulus objects cannot be said to be a grey. That such a claim 
is not sustained by experiment is a sufficient warrant for its denial.’’—C. C. 
Pratt (Harvard). 

540. Ladd-Franklin, ©. The reddish blue arcs and the reddish blue glow of 
the retina: Seeing your own nerve currents through bioluminescence. Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., 1926, 12, 413-414.—Describes the ares of slightly reddish blue 
chroma seen at the end of a bright band of red thrown on a screen in a dark 
room. Negative after-images of these are readily obtained. These have been 
identified as ‘‘certain fibres of the optic nerve which lie on the surface of the 
retina’’. The explanation hitherto advanced is that these are due to secondary 
induced currents from adjoining stimulated fibres. The author points out that 
such currents would not give the correct place-coefficients (local sign) and 
would not account for the after-image. She advances the explanation ‘‘that 
nerve fibre when stimulated gives off some sort of an emanation which enables it 
to take its own photograph’’ and ‘‘it is perfectly easy to suppose that this 
‘emanation’ is of the nature of visible light or at least of a nature to produce 
visible light by means of fluorescence, which is known to occur in the retina’’. 
**It would follow that all nerves when stimulated would shine in their own light 
—a light which is invisible, of course, when the nerves are non-myelinated.’’— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

541. Langfeld, H. 8. Synesthesia. Psychol. Bull., 1926, 23, 599-606—A 

review of the recent literature.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 
. 642. Lasareff, P. Untersuchung iiber die Ionentheorie der Reizung. X. 
Uber die Gesetze der Verschmelzung der Empfindungen des Flimmerns beim 
Dunkel. und Hellsehen. (Investigations on the ion theory of stimulation. X. 
On the laws of the elimination of the sensations of flicker in dark and bright- 
ness vision.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1926, 214, 438-448 —Formulas 
based on the ion theory are given for the calculation of the flicker threshold. The 
results of the experiments of Schaternikoff and of Allen agree closely with values 
ealeulated by two of the formulas.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

543. Metcalf, J. T. Cutaneous and kinaesthetic senses. Psychol. Bull., 
1926, 23, 525-546.—A review of the recent literature —J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 
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544. Pearce, L., & Van Allen, C.M. Effects of light on normal rabbits, with 
especial reference to the organic reaction. J. Exper. Med., 1926, 44, 447-502. 
—A group of 50 normal male rabbits kept under conditions of constant light 
that had none of the shorter ultra-violet rays and another group kept in constant 
darkness for 2 to 12 weeks were observed clinically and subjected to postmortem 
examination for the purpose of determining the effect of these environmental con- 
ditions upon general body health and the weights of organs. A similar group of 
50 rabbits caged in an ordinary animal room for the same period, and two groups 
of 40 and 20 rabbits respectively, which had recently been brought into the 
laboratory, served as controls. It was found that the general health of the rab- 
bits was not impaired by the artificial light or the exclusion of light. The gain in 
body weight which occurred in all groups was especially marked in the case of 
those kept under conditions of constant light. The incidence of spontaneous 
disease recognizable clinically during the experiment was extremely low and of a 
mild character and did not obviously disturb the health of the animal. It was 
found at postmortem examination, on the other hand, that 59.3 per cent of the 
rabbits caged indoors, that is, in the light, dark, or unaltered rooms, and 58.3 per 
cent of those recently brought to the laboratory had visible lesions of some kind. 
The great majority of these lesions, however, were of a slight grade, and none 
appeared to have any deleterious effects upon the general physical state of the 
animals. The environment of constant illumination was associated with a well 
marked decrease in the relative weights of most organs, and in certain instances 
this occurred when the organ weights of the controls were becoming increasingly 
large. There was also an associated effect of stabilization of organ weight. The 
majority of the organs of rabbits caged in constant darkness also showed a 
tendency toward decreased and stabilized weights, but these effects were less 
pronounced than in the rabbits eaged under conditions of constant illumination. 
A notable exception to this general result was the weight of the liver, which was 
markedly increased. The results of this experiment support the conception that 
there is a relationship between light and the physical state of the animal or- 
ganism which may be expressed in the concrete form implied by the trend or 
direction of organ weight.—C. HE. Lauterbach (Harvard). 

545. Totten, E. Eye-spots for photographic records of eye-movements. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 287-289.—A technique of attaching to the eyeball 
spots of flexible collodion and Chinese white (a water color) by means of gum 
Arabic, so that motion pictures will reveal eye-movements, is desecribed.—H. R. 


Crosland (Oregon). 
[See also abstracts 512, 553, 557, 564, 569, 574, 578, 582, 584, 598, 612, 650.] 
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546. Farnsworth, P. R. Ending preferences among the three positions of 
the tonic chord. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 95-102.—46 elementary psychol- 
ogy students were asked to judge which of two chords was the more finished, the 
more complete, and the more at rest (reposeful). The paired comparison 
method was used on the three positions of the diatonic chord of a; on the second 
day, the experiment was repeated, but with the chord of £; and on the third day 
the chord of B was used. These persons, augmented by four other subjects, 
were divided into three groups—those who had no musical training, those whose 
training ranged from 1 to 5 years, and those who had 5 years or more of training. 
The untrained persons preferred the larger chord, that with the second inversion 
(for key a, sequence of p @ B); and these untrained persons also felt the root 
pesition to be more reposeful than the first inversion position (in key @, @ B D, as 
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against Bp@). The more the subject is trained the more likely is he to choose the 
first inversion position as being the most reposeful one (in key a, B p a).—H. R. 
Crosland (Oregon). 

547. Landis, C. Studies of emotional reactions. V. Severe emotional up- 
set. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 221-242.—Taking records of the blood-pressure, 
respiration, metabolic rate, gastric and rectal contractions, and general behavior 
of three persons who, after a 46-hour fast and a 36-hour period of insomnia, were 
given strong electric shocks, the author discovered, in the first of the test, a 
rapid rise of blood-pressure, disappearance of the primary wave in the blood- 
pressure curve, and marked cardiac irregularity. As electric stimulation con- 
tinued, regularity of heart-functioning returned and pressure fell; respiration 
rate increased ; there occurred gastric contractions and their cessation, and rectal 
contractions ceased. Fatigue, nausea, irritability, loss of drive, and an inco- 
ordinated condition were quite evident. An arhythmic condition of physiologi- 
eal functions is a mark of the onset of emotional disturbances, but is not a part 
of a pronounced upset. The introspective reports did not stress affective tone, 
nor were the emotions named; it was easier to describe what the emotion was not 
than to describe what it was. The author believes that the James-Lange theory, 
with other theories, is inadequate because it over-simplifies the complex situation. 
20 references are given.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

548. Skaggs, E. B. Changes in pulse, breathing, and steadiness under con- 
ditions of startledness and excited expectancy. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 
303-317.—Using a large auto horn hidden under the experimental table in one 
ease, and a Porter inductorium for the giving of electrical stimulation to the 
arm in the other cases, as apparatus to give ‘‘startling’’ stimuli, and measuring 
the effects on breathing by thoracic and diaphragmatic pneumographs with 
suitable tambours connected with revolving kymograph smoked paper, those on 
pulse with the Lombard tambours connected with the left carotid artery, and 
those on steadiness with the Whipple Steadiness Tester, the following results 
were obtained: (1) Being startled momentarily checks and then accelerates 
breathing; (2) a very characteristic inspiration movement was found to accom- 
pany being startled by an intense and unexpected sound; (3) amplitudes of 
both thoracic and abdominal breathings are increased; (4) heart rate is re- 
tarded; (5) the amplitude of heart beat, where there was a change in the height 
of pulse, was increased; (6) steadiness was uninfluenced; (7) following the 
unexpected noise breathing waves become irregular and unsymmetrical; and 
(8) introspectively, being startled consisted of three component experiences, 
(a) intense and transitory excitement, (b) ‘‘jumping’’ (spasmodic contraction 
of the upper body skeletal muscles), and (c) sensations from the regions of the 
heart and the diaphragm. Prolonged excited expectancy was found to influence 
the pulse and breathing just as being startled had done, except that steadiness 
was influenced by excited expectancy, due to the general tenseness of the subject. 
Fatigue was shown in supplementary control tests not to influence steadiness, 
and these steadiness tests of the supplementary and control series gave high 
correlation coefficients when their data were compared with those of the startled 
and excited expectancy series done a month earlier—as high as 0.70 + 0.045, 
0.84 + 0.026, and 0.79 + 0.05. Seven tables and one plate are given —H. R. 
Crosland (Oregon). 

549. Washburn, M. F., Giang, F., Ives, M., & Pollock, M. Memory revival 
of emotions as a test of emotional and phlegmatic temperaments. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1925, 36, 456-459.—A larger proportion of emotional than of calm 
observers recall many angers and many fears (under instructions to recall them) ; 
while about the same proportion of each recall many joys. A decidedly larger 
proportion of calm than of emotional observers recall few angers, joys and fears. 
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These results suggest that the recall of emotional experiences may serve as a 
diagnostic test of emotional temperament.—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

550. Washburn, M. F., Harding, L., Simons, H., & Tomlinson, D. Further 
experiments on directed recall as a test of cheerful and depressed tempera- 
ments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36, 454~456.—Persons who classify themselves 
as cheerful or who are so classed by their associates tend to find more pleasant 
associations to words than do those who may be classed as depressed. The 
cheerful produce greater galvanometric deflections during association than do 
the depressed group, but there is no difference in this effect between pleasant 
and unpleasant associations.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

551. Washburn, M. F., & Pisek, F. Galvanometer experiments with revived 
emotions as a test of emotional and phlegmatic temperaments. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1925, 36, 459-460.—Observers who are rated as emotional tend to show 
greater galvanometric deflections when recalling emotional situations than do 
those who are rated as calm.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

552. Wechsler, D. What constitutes an emotion? Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 
235-240.—The writer presents a few critical comments on the James theory of 
emotion, attempts a reformulation, and introduces some new terms.—P. T. Young 


(Illinois). 
[See also abstracts 571, 647, 654, 657, 665.] 
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553. Bechtold, E. Uber das unmittelbare Behalten bei blinden und seh- 
enden Schulkindern. (On immediate retention in blind and seeing school 
children.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1925, 30, 161-171.—The author tested the 
immediate retention of meaningful and meaningless pairs of words in more than 
50 blind children and found thereby a better performance for the seeing children 
with meaningful, and for the blind children with meaningless material. While 
in the ease of the blind children the inner concentration was effective in pro- 
moting the reception through the ear, on the other hand they lacked the ability 
to retain the images of the ideas.—A. Argelander (Jena). 

554. Book, W. F. The psychology of skill, with special reference to its 
acquisition in typewriting. New York: Gregg, 1925. Pp. viii+ 257. $2.00.— 
A reprint of the author’s previous work of the same title published originally in 
Volume 1 of the Studies in Psychology of the University of Montana, December, 
1908.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

555. Cole, L. W. Lapses influenced by similarity. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 
216—228.—In accounting for lapses which are commonly said to be influenced by 
similarity the writer refers to Sherrington’s principle of the final common path. 
In lapses of omission, transposition, reversal, ete., the same elements are involved 
as in the correct order. Only one discharge at a time can occupy the final 
common path. Similarity is not an explanatory principle of association, but in 
lapses involving similar parts the principle of the final common path does open 
the way to a simple explanation.—P. T. Young (Illinois). 

556. Dashiell, J. F. A physiological-behavioristic description of thinking. 
Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 54-73.—Thinking involves the substitution of implicit 
for explicit reactions, especially under conditions of conflict. The process of 
thinking may involve the skeletal muscles as well as the visceral and glandular 
organs. The James-Lange theory of emotion may be extended to include think- 
ing, for it is impossible to draw a sharp distinction between the two functions of 
emotion and thought. The older view that thinking involves the intracerebral 
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elaboration of neural excitations may be restated as the newer physiological view 
that peripheral processes and reflex cireuits are essentially involved. Thinking 
is a matter of the interaction of motor sets and responses, which latter have va- 
rious degrees of explicitness. Objectively the meaning of an object is a matter 
of the motor-emotive set aroused by the object. Language offers the key to the 
physiological processes of thinking. —P. T. Young (Illinois). 

557. Gault, R. H. Progress in experiments on interpretation of speech by 
touch, J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 118-127.—A description of a series of 
experiments in an investigation into the range of vowel-consonant combinations 
that may be disinguished by touch. ‘‘Such an investigation, when carried out 
to the limits contemplated, will show in advance, and with fair accuracy, what is 
the limit of possibility for acquiring the capacity of understanding speech by 
touch, assuming that apparatus can be brought to a high degree of perfection. 
Such an analysis, when it is once brought toward completion, will afford a foun- 
dation for exercises of graduated difficulty that will be most useful for purposes 
of training.’’—E. F. Symmes (Boston Psychopathic). 

558. Guilford, J. P.. & Dallenbach, K. M. The determination of memory 
span by the method of constant stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36, 621-628. 
—The statistical limen as a measure of memory span is more reliable and more 
easily determined than any measure thus far proposed. It is unequivocally de- 
fined and the definition rests upon accepted psychophysical principles. It has 
the advantages that single representative values with their degree of precision 
are obtained ; that all the reproductions, failures as well as successes, are taken 
into account; and that complicated weights and rules are unnecessary.—G. J. 
Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

559. Hollingworth, H.L. The definition of judgment. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 
32, 337-361.—The present paper considers a number of contemporary defini- 
tions of judgment and finds in general that they fall into two groups: ‘‘ The first 
group fall readily under the redintegrative formula, as descriptions of thinking 
in general, in which the essential feature is the phenomenon of meaning. The 
second group of doctrines seek to differentiate judgment from other processes on 
the basis of confidence or belief.’’ Judgment is discussed in relation to percep- 
tion, inference and belief. Judgment is ‘‘a process, a characteristic procession 
of events, wherein there is involved the indication of one relation, not through its 
direct perception and report or naming, but on the ground of the perception of 
a second relation instead.’’ On the basis of distinctions drawn in the paper the 
writer presents, in conclusion, a classificatory schema defining judgment and 
related psychological categories.—P. 7. Young (Illinois). 

560. Jacob, E. Untersuchung iiber Entstehung und Verwendung der Be- 
griffe. (Studies on origin and use of concepts.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1925, 
51, 496-539.—Series of meaningless figures with given names (meaningless) for 
the series were presented to the observers for examination. The observer at- 
tempts to relate the unknown to the known and to perceive the series as something 
uniform. Later the typical circumstances or a characteristic figure were selected 
as representative of the series. The observer made a judgment on the prob- 
ability of the correspondence of the typical circumstance or character-figure with 
the name hitherto meaningless—for the analysis of consciousness. To begin with 
one finds a feeling of familiarity or the feeling of the complex of the series. In 
a further step a knowledge resulting from the general impression is added to the 
emotional element. The possibility of understanding, hitherto only slight, grows 
with the clearness of the ideas and the apprehension of the type. Practice 
allows the ideational proportion to diminish to the point of disappearance. In 
use concepts are reproduced distinctly and with a measure of knowledge. Both 
forms appear side by side in the same person. In conceptual experience mo- 
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ments of feeling, ideas, and knowledge, owing to their entanglement, can not be 
separated from each other.—EZ. Jacob (Kéln). 

561. Johnson, H. M. The definition and measurement of attention. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36, 601-614.—Contemporary psychologists use a single 
term, ‘‘attention,’’ to designate two variables indifferently. One of these varia- 
bles is the degree of consciousness or the clearness of content; the other is the 
degree of the sensorimotor adjustment of the organism with respect to a particu- 
lar stimulus. Some authors appear to confuse the two concepts, others regard 
them as distinct and mutually supplementary. An examination of the experi- 
ments of Cassel and Dallenbach, acceptable as furnishing measures of ‘‘atten- 
tion’’ to those who use the term in either manner, suggests that the two concepts 
are mutually independent.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

562. Kincaid, M. A study of individual differences in learning. Psychol. 
Rev., 1925, 32, 34-53.—Do individual differences within a group increase or 
decrease as the result of the addition of equal amounts of practice? In attempt- 
ing to answer this question the results of 24 learning experiments are sum- 
marized. The preponderance of evidence is that individual differences decrease 
with equal amounts of practice, but this result is inconclusive. A study of the 
increase and decrease of individual differences in skill under conditions of 
equal amounts of practice may throw light upon the relative importance of 
hereditary and environmental factors in learning.—P. T. Young (Illinois). 

563. Marston, W. M. Negative type reaction-time symptoms of deception. 
Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 241—-247.—In cases of deception some reaction-times are 
‘‘negative.’’ (The writer confirms Miss Goldstein’s result.) Delayed reaction 
is probably an expression of the greater difficulty or complexity of processes in 
cases of deception. ‘‘Positive’’ and ‘‘negative’’ reactions are discussed in rela- 
tion to the deceptive attitude.—P. T. Young (Illinois). 


[See also abstracts 549, 550, 612, 616, 655, 681, 682, 692.] 
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564. Dusser de Barenne, J. G. Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die 
Lokalisation des sensiblen Rindengebietes im Grosshirn des Affen (Macacus). 
(Experimental studies on the localization of the cortical sensory area in the 
cerebrum of the monkey (Macacus).) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1925, 83, 273- 
299.—The experiments were made on 20 Macacus monkeys in a very exact man- 
ner by means of the strychnine method. After superficial local application of a 
3% solution of strychnine sulphate within the range of the sensory cortical area, 
spontaneous parasthetic symptoms were observed, and pronounced hyperaesthe- 
sia and hyperalgesia and exaggeration of Munk’s contact reflex; the depth 
sensibility was also found to be increased. The most important result relative 
to the position of the sensory cortical areas is found in the fact that also the so- 
called motor region (the entire precentral cortex) responds to strychnine with 
sensory stimulation symptoms, which appear in different body segments according 
to the place of application. The precentral area which reacts to strychnine 
appears even greater than the electrically irritable area. The application of 
strychnine in front of, i.e., anterior to the sulcus arcuatus is without effect. On 
the other hand the gyrus parietalis inferior seems to belong to the cortical 
sensory area. The old teaching of Munk, lately proposed again, that the pre- 
central (motor) region also has sensory functions allotted to it, is thereby re- 
established. It is noteworthy that the application of strychnine on the motor 
cortex itself produces no motor stimulation phenomena. It is also worthy of 
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notice that the sensory stimulation symptoms as a rule appear bilaterally (fur- 
ther particulars on this in the original), and that they are strongest in the distal 
limb segments. Since on the other hand the electrically irritable region cer- 
tainly extended posteriorly over the central fissure, one must now accept an 
overlapping of the motor and sensory areas, and indeed in the sense that the 
latter is much more extensive than the former.—Th. Ziehen (Halle a/S.). 

565. Goldstein, K. Zur Theorie der Funktion des Nervensystems. (On the 
theory of the function of the nervous system.) Arch. f. Psychiat. u. Nervenkr., 
1925, 74, 370-405.—The author thinks of the general function of the nervous 
system in the following manner: ‘‘The nervous system is a network in which, 
upon a stimulation in any part whatever, the change which is thereby produced 
always takes place in the entire system. The change, however, is not uniform 
throughout, but, especially in the first stage of the reaction, it is essentially 
stronger in a ‘near part’ than in a ‘distant part’ of the system. This ‘near 
part’ is determined on the one hand by the local proximity of the origin of 
stimulation, but not by that alone. In a similar sense the structural-functional 
adaptation of an area to the stimulus is active in increasing the intensity of the 
ehange. The change is more intense in adequate parts of the system, even if 
they are spatially more distant from the origin of stimulation, than in a part of 
the system which is spatially nearer but not adequate. The change in the near 
part is further altered by stimuli from other parts of the system which influence 
it; it is promoted, impaired, changed qualitatively in this respect. Thereby it 
becomes dependent upon the simultaneous changes in the most separated parts of 
the system, all the changes taking place throughout the entire system for them- 
selves. It is especially so in the case of the changes which are conditioned by the 
contingent activity of the effector organs to which the operation is attributed, 
and which are adapted perhaps to favor a certain effect or to prevent it.’’ The 
author, moreover, acknowledges relations to the views of other authors which, 
though they are numerous, are always only partial—Th. Ziehen (Halle a/S.). 

566. Kornblum, K. A clinical and experimental study of hyperthermia, 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1925, 13, 754—-766.—In an attempt to throw some light 
on the hyperthermia of so-called ‘‘medullary edema’’ the author produced de- 
structive lesions in the brain of the dog in the hope of producing the clinical 
syndrome experimentally. ‘‘1. In only six of a series of thirty experiments . . . 
did the temperature exceed that normally observed in the animal. 2. By means 
of such lesions, a condition simulating so-called ‘medullary edema’ did not 
result. 3. The hyperthermia of ‘medullary edema’ is not dependent on a lesion 
in any definite area of the brain, but is rather the result of a disturbance of 
widely distributed reflex ares essential to the maintenance of body temperature. 
4. The existence of a cerebral heat center is not confirmed.’’—D. Shakow (Boston 
Psychopathic). ns 

567. Luksch, F. Uber das Schlafzentrum. (On the sleep center.) Zsch. f. 
d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1924, 93, 83-94.—In the ease of a patient who died after 
a 14-day sleep, interrupted by only occasional awakenings, the necropsy revealed 
a septic softening about the size of a pea in the gray matter of the third ventricle. 
Similar findings had been described previously by Pette and Gaiert. The author 
discusses the value of this finding for the supposition of a sleep center in this 
region and follows the Pavlov theory which assumes the beginning of the state of 
sleep in the cerebral cortex through fatigue of the ganglion cells. He points out 
the great significance of such findings for the pathogeny of epidemic encephalitis, 
and maintains that the evidence for the contention that lesions in the thalamus 
induce a state of sleep is not yet conclusive.—H. Biirger (Heidelberg). 

568. Sachs, E., & MacDonald, M. E. Blood sugar studies in experimental 
pituitary and hypothalamic lesious. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1925, 13, 335-368. 
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—An experimental study, with bibliography, of blood sugar values in the dog 
following removal of the hypophysis and lesions of the hypothalamic region. 
‘*Protocols of thirty-five animals are reported, with blood sugar values, blood 
sugar tolerance curves, urinary findings, clinical symptoms and post mortem 
histologic findings. The results of the experiments may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 1. Complete removal of the pituitary, if the hypothalamus is not injured, 
does not lead to the death of the animal. 2. Deaths that occurred were always 
associated with hypothalamic injury. 3. These experiments confirm the work of 
others that polyuria is apparently due to hypothalamic injury. 4. The blood 
sugar average in fasting animals is slightly lower after pituitary or hypo- 
thalamie operation, but this may be within normal limits of variation. 6. The 
height of the blood sugar curve following operation, in all cases except those of 
anterior lobe removal, was reached at the end of one hour, in contrast to the 
curve in normal animals in which the height occurs at the end of one-half hour. 
7. The blood sugar curve in the cases of anterior lobe removal was of the normal 
type. 8. We were unable to produce a permanent glycosuria experimentally, 
although it has been observed in cases of pituitary disease.’’—D. Shakow (Boston 
Psychopathic). 

569. Spiegel, E. A.. & Démétriades, Th. D. Die zentrale Kompensation des 
Labyrinthverlustes. (The central compensation of labyrinth loss.) Arch. f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1925, 210, 215-222.—After the removal of a labyrinth the dis- 
turbances are gradually equalized again, as is well known. This process is 
particularly rapid in the nystagmus of the eyes (compensation). Removal of 
the other labyrinth immediately produces the old nystagmus (Bechterew). This 
compensation does not take place in the cerebrum and likewise not in the mid- 
brain (Magnus and the authors). It could be shown of late that the Bechterew 
symptom also takes place after the destruction of the cerebellum, but that it does 
not occur if the vestibular hazards incident to the destroying of the first labyrinth 
are removed. This compensation of labyrinth disturbances is brought about 
therefore in very deep parts of the central organ.—A. Bethe (Frankfurt a/M.). 


[See also 529, 540, 619, 636, 642.] 
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570. Borchardt, W. Zur Physiologie und plhysiologischen Chemie des 
Schwitzens, zugleich ein Beitrag zur allgemeinen Physiologie der Driisentitig- 
keit. (On the physiology and physiological chemistry of sweating, with a con- 
tribution to the general physiology of glandular activity.) Pfliig. Archiv f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1926, 214, 169-188.—The chemical constitution of sweat and the 
changes in the blood were studied in an artificial tropical climate.—L. T. Spencer 
(Yale). 

571. Cannon, W. B., & Britton, 8. W. The influence of motion and emotion 
on medulliadrenal secretion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 79, 4833-465.—The influ- 
ence of three kinds of activity upon medulliadrenal secretion in the cat is here 
studied. (a) Minor movements, such as extending the legs or turning the body, 
produce increase of heart rate and walking rate but give no signs of emotional 
disturbance. The same movements produce only slight acceleration or none at 
all after adrenal inactivation. (b) Emotional excitement, such as is induced in 
the cat by a barking dog or by restraining the animal in the holder, produces 
marked increment in heart rate along with the other ordinary bodily responses of 
emotion. After adrenal inactivation the same situations fail to produce these 
effects. (c) Great emotional excitement plus vigorous activity, produced by a 
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dog barking at a caged cat or at the struggling animal in the holder, occasions the 
greatest increase in heart rate. Again, adrenal inactivation prevents the ap- 
pearance of this natural reaction to the same situation. The disturbance set up 
by any of the above mentioned emotional situations may persist for 20 or 25 
minutes, even if the animal be resting quietly on a cushion—M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

572. Corey, E. L. The effect of forcing fluids upon survival after epine 
phrectomy. Anat. Rec., 1926, 34, 131—The survival period of epinephrec- 
tomized cats is an average of sixty hours. Ringer’s solution, NaCl in 1% 
solution, sodium bicarbonate, and glucose prolonged the survival period from 
143 to 180 hours. Sodium acetate, a solution containing magnesium lactate, 
strontium lactate, and acid sodium phosphate, and a solution containing magne- 
sium sulphate, strontium chloride, and sodium sulphate failed to prolong the 
survival period. The forcing fluids, with the consequent diuresis, may flush some 
toxic substance out of the organism. The effects of the fluids are palliative but 
not curative—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

573. Davenport, C. B., & Swingle, W. W. Effects of operations upon the 
thyroid glands of female mice on the growth of their offspring. Anat. Rec., 
1926, 34, 109.—The thyroid glands of young mature female tame mice were 
deeply cauterized, involving injury to the thyroid and parathyroid tissues. 76 
litters of average size were obtained. The young of the thyroidectomized females 
were smaller than those of the control group. Both control and test young, when 
nursed by the thyroidectomized mothers, were smaller on the average than the 
control nursed because of modifications of the mother’s milk and of other secre- 
tions.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

574. Dunlap, K., & Dorcus, R. M. The effect of rate of retardation on post- 
rotation nystagmus. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 329-335.—Testing 33 male 
persons once a week for three weeks with six rotation periods a day, two for each 
of three rates of stopping (retarding) Dunlap’s rotating apparatus (the starting 
or accelerating and main rotation times being kept constant), the authors de- 
termined that the slower the rate of decelerating the apparatus the longer will 
post-rotation nystagmus endure; moreover, the slower the rate of stopping the 
apparatus, the longer will be the time which intervenes between the applying of 
the brake and the subject’s feeling of the ‘‘apparent’’ reverse movement of his 
chair. The implications of these findings, so far as the technique is concerned, 
upon earlier views and upon subsequent lines of experimental attack are 
pointed out. One figure and one table are given.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

575. Fearing, F.8. Factors influencing static equilibrium: an experimental 
study of the effect of controlled and uncontrolled attention upon sway. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1925, 5, 1-24.—Distractions of attention, from parts of the 
body and from the act of swaying, by sounds given by a Wundt sound-hammer, 
120 beats a minute, decreased sway in 60 subjects. That this factor alone was 
responsible for the decrease of sway was shown by the results from a control 
group of subjects and by statistical treatment of the data in regard to proba- 
bilities —H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

576. Fearing, F. Motor automatisms and reflex action. Psychol. Bull., 
1926, 23, 457-481.—A review of the recent literature—J. F. Dashiell (North 
Carolina). 

577. Fleisch, A. Die Atmungsmechanik bei vermindertem Luftdruck. 
(The mechanics of breathing under reduced air pressure.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. 
ges. Physiol., 1926, 214, 593-611.—The effects of air pressures between those 
equivalent to altitudes of 450 and 7000 meters were noted. Rate and depth of 
breathing and the general form of the pneumographic curve are affected. Sub- 
jective disturbances are clearly present at the 7000 meter level. These changes 
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contrasted with those of mechanical work indicate that oxygen deprivation be- 
comes effective only by an increase in the hydrogen ion content in the respiratory 
center.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

578. Groebbels, F. Die Lage- und Bewegungsreflexe der Vogel. III. Der 
Effekt der operativen Entfernung der Bogengiinge und Ampullen auf die Lage- 
und Bewegungsreflexe der Haustaube. (The posture and movement reflexes of 
birds. III. The effect of operative removal of the semicircular canals and am- 
pullae on the posture and movement reflexes of the domestic pigeon.) Pfliig. 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1926, 214, 721-743.—The disturbances in head, neck, 
wing, and tail postures and in landing and flying reactions produced by uni- and 
bilateral removal of the semicircular canals and ampullae are described. It is 
suggested that these disturbances are due to injury to the cristae acusticae and 
their central connections. The effects differ for each of the three ampullae.—L. 
T. Spencer (Yale). 

579. Hess, W. R., & Rehsteiner, R. Die Wirkung von Acetylcholin auf den 
Zuckungsablauf des Froschmuskels. (The action of acetylcholin on the course 
of the twitch in frog muscle.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1926, 214, 463— 
470.—Acetylcholin sharply narrows the excursion of the twitch. The possibility 
of such a substance being produced in fatigue is diseussed.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

580. Kirihara, 8.,& Haku, R. Percentage differences in blood types found 
in the Japanese and the Koreans, and inheritance of blood types. Chosen 
Igaku-kai Zatshi (Journal of the Korean Medical Association), No. 40.—A 
comparative study of the Japanese and the Koreans was made by a serological 
method. The Japanese residing in Korea and in Japan and the Koreans in 
Korea were given isoagglutination tests, and classified according to the blood 


types. The results are as follows: 


Koreans 


Place of Heihoku Keiki Chohoku Zennan 
testing (Northern Korea) (Central Korea) (Centro-northern (Southern 
Korea) Korea) 
Number of cases 354 311 112 121 
Blood type AB (%) 7.6 7.1 12.5 12.9 
A 27.4 32.8 36.6 41.5 
B 34.5 32.8 33.0 25.7 
O 30.5 27.3 17.9 19.9 
A/B 0.83 1.00 1.08 1.41 
Japanese 
Tester Kobayashi Matsubara Torii Kirihara 
Hara 
Place of Nagano Tohoku Kyushu Seoul 


testing (Central Japan) (Northern Japan) (Southern Japan) (Korea) 


Number of cases 502 

Blood type AB (%) 20.0 11.3 11 7.8 
A 40.5 37.0 46 42.2 
B 16.0 19.2 20 20.6 
O 24.4 32.5 23 29.4 
A/B 1.68 1.50 1.84 1.28 


The distribution of blood types of the Koreans is distinctly different from that of 
the Japanese. The average biochemical coefficient of the Koreans (A/B) is 1.1, 
and belongs to the Asia-African type of Hirschfeld’s classification. The average 
biochemical coefficient of the Japanese is 1.7, and belongs to the intermediate type 
of Hirschfeld. The coefficients of the Koreans increase as we go from north to 
south. The northern Koreans are of the Asia-African type, but the southern 
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Koreans approach the intermediate type, to which the Japanese belong. The 
authors also studied the inheritance of blood types with 139 families of both the 
Japanese and the Koreans, and confirmed the results of von Dungern. Types A 
and B, as found by these authors, are inherited as a dominant character according 
to the Mendelian law.—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

581. Miyaji, 8. Biochemical coefficients of races shown by isoagglutination 
reactions. Jiryo and Shoho (Treatment and Therapeutics), No. 55.—The 
Japanese in Niigata district (central Japan) were given isoagglutination tests by 
Dungern’s method by the author, and classified according to the blood types. 
The distribution of blood types of the Japanese from these results and from the 
results of other experimenters is as follows: AB type, 10.48%; A type, 40.70% ; 
B type, 20.83% ; O type, 29.44%. Comparing these with data on the Caucasian 
races, type B is relatively few in the Caucasians; type O is relatively few in the 
Japanese. Speaking in terms of Hirschfeld’s biochemical coefficients, the av- 
erage coefficient for the Japanese is found to be 1.62, and hence belongs to the 
intermediate type, coming racially between the Turks and the Arabians. The 
southern Japanese are larger in physique, and their coefficient approaches that 
of the Europeans. The northern Japanese, however, approach the Asia- 
African type—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

582. Mursell, J. L. Contributions to the psychology of nutrition. I. Hun- 
ger and appetite. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 317-333.—The current physiological 
treatment of hunger as stomachic contraction is inadequate. There is no doubt 
about the correlation between hunger pang and peristaltic contraction but this 
fact does not answer certain important questions (318-323). Normal gastric 
hunger depends on conditions far more complex than emptiness of the stomach. 
It is a question whether gastric hunger, in the sense of peristaltic sensation, ever 
acts as a motive to ingestion. It is difficult to see how special hungers, such as 
salt hunger, can be explained on the basis of peristaltic contraction. The current 
doctrine does not show how the hunger pang can lead to the taking of food. ‘‘It 
is not the hunger pang itself, but the hunger pang organized by learning into a 
complex whole of behavior, that leads to the selection and ingestion of appro- 
priate food.’’ A central problem in the study of appetite is the matter of 
preference for foods. Carlson claims that there is an original chemotropic 
mechanism at the basis of food preferences. Trophic education starts from at 
least two basic elements: the first is sucking and the second, concomitant with 
sucking, is gastric hunger contraction. The latter is influenced by specific 
ehemotropisms and also by convention.—P. T. Young (Illinois). 

583. Mursell, J. L. Contributions to the psychology of nutrition. II. The 
sucking reaction as a determiner of food and drug habits. Psychol. Rev., 
1925, 32, 402-415.—The Freudian view of infantile sucking is abandoned and 
the nutritional value of this reaction is stressed. The element of buccal play and 
manipulation is probably a factor underlying certajn food and mild drug habits. 
In Hull’s study of tobacco smoking it appears that the chief source of pleasure 
is the holding of the pipe in the mouth and filling the mouth with warm moist 
air. In the case of alcohol, caffein, the taking of candy and chewing gum, oral 
manipulation is probably a factor determining the satisfaction derived from the 
use of these substances. Social conventions tend to hide the infantile basis of 
these habits and the alleged effects of the drugs are in part rationalizations.—P. 
T. Young (Illinois). 

584. Myers, C. 8. Conceptions of fatigue and adaptation. Psychol. Rev., 
1925, 32, 1-16.—Fatigue arises from the exhaustion of material stored up in 
living cells for the maintenance of their special functions. Muscular and 
sensory fatigue are due to the consumption of materials expended in relatively 
intense outbursts of activity. Adaptation involves an equilibrium between an- 
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tagonistic sets, and it results in a posture. In thermal and visual adaptation 
such an equilibrium is probably established between antagonistic mechanisms and 
a disturbance of the balance accounts for the contrasting sensation. Visual and 
thermal adaptation are thus not states of fatigue, i.e. of ‘‘lessened functional ac- 
tivity,’’ but rather they are active states of posture involving ‘‘new functional 
activity.’’ In the general fatigue of voluntary attention and also in other 
conditions there is a fatigue of ‘‘direction.’’—P. 7. Young (Illinois). 

585. Noble, G. K. The production of cloacal glands in the adult female 
Desmognathus fuscus by testicular transplants: the change in tooth form in 
the adult male by castration. Anat. Rec., 1926, 34, 140.—The cloacal and tooth 
characteristics of the male and female Desmognathus follow the presence, absence, 
or exchange of the reproductive glands.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

586. Nonidez, J. F.. & Goodale, H. D. Histological changes in the parathy- 
roids of chickens deprived of ultraviolet light. Anat. Rec., 1926, 34, 123-124.— 
Chicks reared in a room receiving light only through glass and fed upon a diet 
poor in antirachitic vitamins grow slowly and develop ‘‘leg weakness’’. The 
parathyroids increase in size due to increase in cell size and in cell numbers. 
After three months of continuous lack of direct sunlight regressive changes in 
the parathyroid set in.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

587. Oseretzky, N. I. Eine metrische Stufenleiter zur Untersuchung der 
motorischen Begabung bei Kindern. (A metric scale for the study of the 
motor ability of children.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1925, 30, 300-314.—The 
author has grouped according to the Binet-Simon intelligence testing method a 
scale of tests standardized on more than a hundred children. The tests are for 
4- to 15-year-olds (always 6 tests) and the author calculates the retardation or 
acceleration in motor development. Thereby he sets forth the observation that 
normal children and even those above the average in the development of intelli- 
gence often show striking motor deficiency of light and severe types to the point 
of motor idiocy. The author admits that the tests are not completely equivalent 
in regard to their diagnostic significance, and in part also depend upon skill acci- 
dentally present. While in the tests for younger children it is really a question 
of more or less necessary practice (going up stairs, dressing oneself, threading a 
needle, control of facial mimicry) the tests for the higher age levels have greater 
significance.—A. Argelander (Jena). 

588. Paton, 8. Regulated activities. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1926, 64, 433- 
455.—Certain of the regulatory activities of the embryo are discussed as being 
the kind of behavior information that may lead to an understanding of the adult. 
Six photomicrographs of chick empryos illustrate the article. Attention is 
drawn to the regulatory activities present before the development of the nervous 
system, which are more fundamental units of behavior than the reflex. The de- 
velopment of the control of the heart beat is indicated. Movements in response 
to stimuli of embryos of 114-190 hours age and involuntary movements of the 
later stages are described. Hammer’s table giving the age of first gland function 
in the human fetus is given. The article closes by indicating the need of this 
sort of information in analyzing adult behavior.—O. W. Richards (Boston Psy- 
chopathic). 

589. Prager, E. Experimental-psychologische Untersuchung iiber rhyth- 
mische Leistungsfahigkeit von Kindern. (Experimental psychological study 
of the rhythmic ability of children.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1925, 26, 1-42.— 
The study was made on 180 children from 6 to 15 years of age; of the 20 children 
at each age level 10 were always boys and 10 were girls; the testing for the 
upper age levels lasted 45 minutes, for the lower age levels it lasted 60 minutes. 
Each child had 41 single tests to solve so that in all 7310 solutions were secured. 
The tests consisted of 3 types: in the first experiment 9 rhythmic figures were 
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placed together in a series and each series was presented 4 times. After each 
presentation the child had to reproduce the series. The second group of experi- 
ments was concerned with song rhythms; the children were given the task of 
recognizing songs from their mere sound rhythms and of tapping them. Between 
the two types of experiments a third was inserted which was spoken. The results 
relate to the following questions: 1. Are there noticeable differences in the degree 
of correlation of the test groups? 2. How does the rhythmic ability develop at 
the individual age levels? 3. Is there any relation between rhythmic ability and 
intelligence or between rhythmic activity and decided volitional ability? 4. 
What characterizes the rhythmic ability of the two sexes?—P. Plaut (Berlin). 

590. Speidel, C. C. Studies in hyperthyroidism. IV. J. Morph., 1926, 43, 
57-79.—Administration of thyroid extract results in permanent disappearance of 
the mitochondrial threads and the disappearance to a large extent of the epi- 
dermal pigment granules. A new type of epidermis is developed over wide areas 
containing many glands, adapted for the approaching terrestrial life. Wound 
infliction induces similar processes in the immediate vicinity of the wound, but 
the condition is not permanent. In hyperthyroidism there is some loss of epi- 
dermal pigment.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

591. Stewart, I. C. Sex differences in substitution and time estimation. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 243—265.—Sex differences between 542 men and 542 
women, of median age 19-20, in several colleges, in the amount of substituting 
done in a fixed amount of time, and in the ability to estimate how much they 
could do in a given time, were measured. The Dunlap Symbol Sheet was used. 
A summary of previous work is given; it had been found previously that women 
do not estimate time as accurately as do men, but such a determination had not 
been upon the doing of a specific and measurable type of work. In the present 
work, no sex difference was found in the ability to listen to and to carry out 
instructions, nor in the accuracy with which the substituting was done; the 
women did more work in the fixed period than did the men, but the men were 
more accurate than the women in their estimates of the amount of work they 
eould do in a fixed length of time. In efficiency of performance, and in time- 
estimation, the women were slightly more variable than the men, this variability- 
difference being so small as to agree with Pearson’s prediction of variability in 
physical measurements. The instructions used, and forty references, are given. 
—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

592. Swingle, W. W. The probable cause of death following adrenal] re- 
moval in cats. Anat. Rec., 1926, 34, 111.—In epinephrectomized cats lethargy, 
weakness, and cerebellar symptoms coincide with the fall in blood sugar. These 
cats in coma have blood sugars 40 to 50% below normal; normal cats injected 
with insulin pass into coma convulsions when the blood sugar falls to this level. 
Profound hypoglycemia is a contributory, but not the sole, cause of death in 
eases of the removal of adrenal glands, since it can be corrected temporarily by 
the injection of glucose. A second factor is the failure of the kidneys to excrete 
acid phosphate and nitrogen. The adrenal glands may secrete a hormone that 
serves to maintain normal kidney action. Some biochemical changes that accom- 
pany epinephrectomy are mentioned.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

593. Swingle, W. W., & Kirby, A.M. The effect upon mammalian heat pro- 
duction of feeding thyroid of cold-blooded vertebrates. J. Zxper. Zool., 1926, 
46, 277-299.—Various problems of thyroid physiology are considered. It is 
pointed out on the basis of experimental evidence that reptilian thyroid is less 
active in inducing heat production in mammals (man) than is mammalian thyroid 
of equal iodine content.—L. Carmichael (Princeton). 

594. Travis, L. E. The effect of a small audience upon eye-hand coordina- 
tion. J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 142-146.—With the feeling that such an 
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investigation had a direct bearing upon practical problems, the author studied 
especially the effect of a small audience upon the eye-hand coordination test of 
Koerth. In summarizing the results, it seemed ‘‘legitimate to conclude that 
there is an indication of superior eye-hand coordination among the subjects 
tested in a social situation. Statistically considered the degree of superiority is 
not sufficient to be very reliable. Yet a study of individual performances leaves 
no doubt as to the fact that the influence of the audience materially raises the 
score.’’—E. F. Symmes (Boston Psychopathic). 

595. Willier, B. H. The specificity of sex, of organization, and of differen- 
tiation of embryonic chick gonads as shown by grafting experiments. J. Er- 
per. Zool., 1927, 46, 409-466.—Engrafted gonads do not seem to change the 
course of development of the sexual glands and ducts of the host embryos.—L. 
Carmichael (Princeton). 

[See also abstracts 547, 551, 563, 596, 597, 600, 601, 602, 605, 606, 607, 609, 610, 
642, 647, 665, 670, 679, 683, 707.] 
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596. Alonzo, A. 8. The influence of manual guidance upon maze learning. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 143—-157.—Following along lines developed by Thorn- 
dike, Cole, Hunter, Ludgate, Koch, and Wang, the author has attempted to 
measure the influence in the maze learning of rats of manual guidance or the 
lack of guidance. The guidance, when used, consisted of the gentle leading of 
the rat through the maze by means of a leash so that he would not pursue wrong 
alleys or retrace his steps in the correct path. 160 rats were divided into 10 
groups of 16 each (by chance so far as the rats were concerned), each group hav- 
ing a special purpose with respect to amount of guidance and the stage at which 
it was given. The first eight groups were given, at the beginning of the 
experiment (from first trials on), 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, and 20 trial-guidances re- 
spectively ; while Group IX was guided for 4 trials (3d to 6th) and Group X was 
guided for 4 trials (5th to 8th). Preliminary training with another maze had 
been given before this experiment began. The rats were run once every evening; 
records were kept of the number of guided trials given, the number of unguided 
trials required for mastery of the maze, the number of errors per unguided trial, 
and the time per trial. Three consecutive runs_without error, or four con- 
secutive runs with only one error, were used as the criterion of mastery. Guid- 
ance hindered a few animals (6 failed to run the maze) and this detrimental 
effect seems to be a function of the number of guidances, being absent in animals 
guided more than eight times. Excepting the animals guided in only the first 
and second trials and the 6 just mentioned, guidance was beneficial, as shown by 
its influence on errors, time, and number of unguided trials required for 
mastery ; in fact, the 20-guided-trial group learned the maze during the period of 
control. For most of the groups, guidance was more effective upon time and 
errors than upon trials, Although guidance was beneficial, a given number of 
guided trials was not as affective as an equal number of unguided trials. The 
effectiveness of initial guidance increases with the amount given. A fev; animals, 
in practically all groups, succeeded in learning the maze during the period of 
guidance alone. The effectiveness of a given amount of guidance varies with the 
stage at which it is given; late guidance is more beneficial than early (initial) 
guidance. Initial records, immediately following guidance, are better than those 
not preceded by guidance. After 2-12 guided trials, the animal starts final 
mastery at a less advanced stage than the unguided animal. Animals given more 
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than 12 initially guided trials and animals guided from the 3d to the 8th trials 
entered final mastery at a more advanced stage than did the unguided animals, 
Six references are given.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

597. Anderson, J. E., & Smith, A. H. The effect of quantitative and quaili- 
tative stunting upon maze learning in the white rat. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 
6, 337-359.—Using on control rats a control, synthetic diet of casein, corn 
starch, lard, cod liver oil, and salts, and using on the to-be-stunted rats a deficient 
diet consisting of gliadin, corn starch, lard, cod liver oil, and salts, the investi- 
gator sought to isolate each of the following factors which might influence learn- 
ing: (1) the stage of development of the rats, (2) protein deficiency itself alone, 
and (3) a general factor induced by the low nutritive condition of the animals re- 
gardless of the method of stunting. Learning and retention of the maze-running 
habit were measured as criteria of the animals’ abilities. Ingenious and for the 
most part new types of rectangular mazes, with interchangeable parts, were 
employed (these are shown by cuts). Five figures of learning curves, six tables 
of numerical results, two pictures of stunted rats and one of a normal rat, and a 
bibliography of 13 references are presented. Five rats were used as controls 
(more than this number were started, but only five continued throughout the 
entire experiment) and eight served as the experimental animals (that is, eight, 
of many more started, finished the experiment). The results from these thirteen 
are shown to be significant by the usual statistical device for this purpose. A sig- 
nificant method, which produced useful results, was the realimentation of the 
stunted rats, and the returning of them to normal; while stunted, they showed 
serious deficiencies in learning but upon being realimented they almost imme- 
diately began spurts which led to normal learning comparable to that of the 
normal controls. The above results were confirmed on a much larger group of 
rats. From both the small and the large group of animals it was clearly evident 
that stunting, either by chemically deficient diet or by a low calory diet, affects 
the behavior of the rat; stunted rats are superior in relearning a maze to the 
normal-growing rats; realimentation, after stunting, brings the stunted animal 
very near to the ability and body weight of the normal animal; the two methods 
of stunting, by chemically defective diet and by low ealory diet, show very 
slight differences in the behavior of the animals, much less than between stunted 
and normal rats; ability, it is believed, is rather a function of weight and size 
(nutritive or growth condition) rather than a function of the age of the rat (as 
believed by Hubbert) ; and, since it has been shown by other investigators that 
drive, induced by hunger, is a factor in motivating behavior, it is not impossible 
that deficient diet cannot be appealed to alone to explain the author’s results— 
the stunted rat relearned the maze more efficiently than did the normal rat and, 
after realimentation, his superiority disappeared.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

598. Asuma, Y. Beitrige zur biologischen Strahlenwirkung der Alpen- 
sonne und der Quarzlampe. (Contributions on the biological ray-action of 
Alpine sun and of the quartz lamp.) Pfliig. Archw f. d. ges. Physiol., 1926, 214, 
189-195.—The fatal action upon Paramoecium of the sun’s rays is practically 
identical, in rapidity, when passed through selected light filters, but a much more 
rapid effect is produced by the rays of a quartz lamp.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

599. Carr, H. A. The reliability of the maze experiment. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1926, 6, 85-93—Contending that Hunter’s criticisms of maze studies, 
namely that they cannot reveal individual differences, are just as applicable to 
any and to all experiments in psychology as to the maze technique. Carr main- 
tains that the method can reveal group differences when the maze is used under 
different conditions. He further suggests that Hunter, instead of discussing the 
reliability of the maze technique, is discussing the reliability of statistical methods 
and should, therefore, address himself to the statisticians—H. R. Crosland 
(Oregon). 
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600. Dodge, R., & Loutit, C. M. Modification of the pattern of the guinea 
pig’s reflex response to noise. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 267-285.—Using his 
pendulum photochronograph, linked up with four recorders of movement on the 
part of the animal (a general movement recorder, an ear recorder, a combined 
body and ear recorder, and an alternate ear and body recorder), Dodge stimu- 
lated guinea pigs to movements with sudden noise. It was found that body 
movement begins 30 sigma after the noise is started, and begins as a shove of the 
front feet downwards followed by a retraction of the forelegs. The start reflex 
decreases in amplitude after repeated stimulations; its relative refractory period 
is 500 sigma, but its duration may be as long as 2 to 3 seconds, like that of the 
human eyelid reflex. The ear reflex is clonic, consisting of two successive move- 
ments, downward and backward, the first beginning 20 sigma after the stimulus 
and the second one 60 to 70 sigma after the first one, and the refractory period is 
less than 100 sigma; the first wave of the second reaction may coincide with the 
second wave of the preceding reaction ; repeated stimulation decreases the ampli- 
tude of the ear movement. The authors suggest that the refractory period is an 
important factor in determining whether or not there survives any element of a 
composite reflex response to recurrent stimuli. The test (of size of refractory 
period) may also be employed to differentiate responses subsisting by mechanisms 
at higher levels of neural integration, including those integrations underlying 
consciousness itself.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

601. Fearing, F. 8. Post-rotational head nystagmus in adult pigeons. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 115-131.—Using Fearing and Weymouth’s modifica- 
tion of Maxwell’s animal rotation table, the experimenter worked on 101 adult 
pigeons, ranging in age from two months to two years. Vision was ruled out by 
a chamois cap over the pigeon’s head. Practice was given in both clockwise and 
counterclockwise directions of rotation; ten revolutions constituted one rotating 
of the animal and ten rotatings constituted a practice period. Head movements 
(head-nystagmus) were measured during and just following rotation, with re- 
spect to direction, extent, number, and temporal duration. One group was 
started in the clockwise direction and the other in the counterclockwise. It was 
found that pigeons have a somewhat longer nystagmus duration time than do 
other laboratory animals. At the rate of ten turns for 20 seconds, for the 100 
turns there is a constant reduction in the number of head movements until finally 
they have been reduced by about 30% ; nystagmus time is reduced about 25% by 
practice. There is almost no transfer of practice effects from one direction of 
rotation to the other. Strangely, those birds which were begun in the clockwise 
direction showed consistently a greater number of head movements and a longer 
temporal duration of the same than the birds which started the experiment with 
counterclockwise rotations. An attempt to correlate the number and kind of 
head movements with weight and age gave results which are not significant. 
There is a correlation of 0.82, however, between the number of head movements 
and their duration. Because of the modifications which practice brings into the 
supposed head (and eye) reflexes during and following rotation, there is great 
need for change in our doctrine of the invariability of a reflex. A bibliography 
of 15 references is given.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

602. Garth, T. R., & Mitchell, M. P. The learning curve of a land snail. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 103-113.—In a difficult experiment (because snails are 
with difficulty kept alive) the experimenters apparently obtained some evidence 
of learning on the part of one land snail (Rumina decollata L.) in a T-shaped 
maze modeled after an earlier maze of Yerkes. Propulsion or negative photo- 
tropism was encouraged by sunlight and by electric light, and reward for arriv- 
ing at the destination was given by detention in the darkness of the destination 
chamber. Punishment was given along the route, if the snail went the wrong 
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way, by a heated wire. The semblance of learning in this one snail consisted of 
reduction in crawling time, reduction in the number of erroneous choices, and 
the gradual straightening out of the organism’s formerly tortuous route to its 
darkened box. The experiment failed on other individuals of the same species, 
as Thompson had failed with a species of fresh water snail (Physa gyrina Say). 
Four references are appended.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

603. Haber, V. R. The food of the Carolina tree frog, Hyla cinerea 
Schneider. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 189-220.—Contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy of over 80 references.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

604. Jenkins, T. N., Warner, L. H., & Warden, C. J. Standard apparatus 
for the study of animal motivation. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 361-382.—This 
paper describes an ingenious apparatus for studying the effects in behavior of 
various drives, such as avoidance of painful stimuli, the hunger-drive, and the 
sex-drive, and also describes improvements introduced in other motivation choice 
apparatus, notably that of Tsai. The former, developed at Columbia and sup- 
ported as an item in projects on animal drives projected by the Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences, consists of an apparatus of four boxes or compart- 
ments: (1) an entrance or detention chamber; (2) an obstruction or pain-giving 
chamber with an electrically charged grid-floor and circuitous glass passage-way 
over said grid; (3) a release-from-pain chamber which also is used to afford time 
for the presenting of some motivating stimulus such as food or a member of the 
opposite sex in the fourth chamber; and (4) the motivating stimulus-chamber 
containing food or sex stimulus visible to the animal before it has reached the 
third compartment but not accessible to him until after he has emerged from 
chamber two and has entered chamber three. The visibility of the stimulus is 
afforded by a celluloid door to chamber four and accessibility is furnished by the 
animal’s activating this door automatically as he steps out of chamber two on to 
a trap door in the floor of his runway of chamber three; this trap employs levers 
and pulleys and breaks an electric circuit which allows weights and pulleys to 
lift the door before the animal gets to it to approach the motivating stimulus. It 
was found necessary to introduce a short delay between confinement in compart- 
ment one and entrance to compartment two; this was effected by a hand-operated 
door between the two compartments. Some features of this apparatus are carried 
over into the modifications effected in Tsai’s choice box, notably the trap floor 
which gives access to the incentive stimulus when the animal has turned to right 
or left and has then progressed a sufficient distance to make another turn to his 
right or left. Since, with the choice box, two competing motives are used, it 
seems likely that intraorganic factors cannot as well be controlled as with the 
first above described apparatus. Ten bibliographical references to the apparatus 
are given.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

605. Moseley, D. The accuracy of the pecking response in chicks. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1925, 5, 75-97.—Repeating the work of Breed and Breed and 
Shepard, Moseley finds chicks slightly less efficient in pecking, seizing and swal- 
lowing than those investigators had found them to be; also that delay, during 
which artificial feeding is practiced, slows down the attainment of skill in the 
three activities rather than hastening it. Greatest practice effects are produced 
in the seizing reaction—the pecking and swallowing reactions, because very ac- 
curate at first and because changed so little with practice, are regarded as being 
unlearned behavior, while the seizing is regarded as being learned.—H. R. Cros- 
land (Oregon). 

606. Stone, C. P. Delay in the awakening of copulatory ability in the male 
albino rat incurred by defective diets. II. Qualitative deficiency. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1925, 5, 177-202.—Defective diet, if presented to rats between the ages 
of 30 to 50 days, does not delay the age of copulation, but if presented to them 
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between the ages of 20 and 40 days it does delay the copulatory age by 5+ 1% 
days. Although delayed, the copulatory act is unchanged in its form and vigor. 
The weight of the inanition group falls below that of the controls, and inanition 
also retards the development of the ductus deferentes and the testes and accessory 
apparatus; recovery from this retardation in anatomical development is relatively 
slow.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

607. Stone, C. P. The initial copulatory response of female rats reared in 
isolation from the age of twenty days to the age of puberty. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1926, 6, 73-83.—21 female rats were kept in isolation from the time of being 
weaned until sexual receptivity was in evidence. External signs of receptivity, 
although less accurate and dependable than vaginal-smear examinations, were 
employed to obviate the necessity of manipulating the pudenda. Sexually ag- 
gressive males, which had been isolated themselves and orientated to the retain- 
ing cage for a few days, were used in the test; the male was made more aggres- 
sive by incomplete copulation with another female just prior to the main experi- 
ment. In the latter a stop-watch was used to record the time during which the 
previously isolated female would resist him. In 19 cases, the female allowed 
mounting, intromission, and the completed act almost at once when placed with 
the aggressive male (all females of course were in heat at the time of these 
tests). The mean age of the 20 females thus copulating, after being reared in 
isolation, was 49.9 + 0.85 days, an age approximately the same as that of un- 
isolated females which first copulate in normal fashion. One female did not 
allow copulation during the hours 7-10 p.m. on the days of the experiment, and 
was accordingly dropped from the experiment. Thirteen references constitute 
the author’s bibliography.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

608. Tolman, E. C. Purpose and cognition: the determiners of animal 
learning. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 285-297.—Such terms as ‘‘ goal-seeking (pur- 
pose),’’ ‘‘ initial exploratory impulses (initial cognitive ‘ hunches ’),’’ and 
** final object-adjustments (final cognitions) ’’ may be used advantageously in 
the study of animal behavior. These terms are more fruitful in the study of 
animal learning than the purely physiological categories—at least in the present 
state of psychology. These terms are said to be ‘‘ behavioristic ’’ and by this is 
meant that the purposes, cognitions, ‘‘ hunches,’’ ete., of a rat, for example, can 
be stated objectively in terms of the maze or other conditions and in terms of the 
rat’s behavior. The thesis is illustrated by experiments with the white rat and 
especially by work done at the University of California.—P. T. Young (Illinois). 

609. Warden, C. J. A comparison of different norms of mastery in animal 
maze learning. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 159-179.—Dividing 152 rats into 
12 groups each containing from 10 to 15 animals, the experimenter tested out 
various criteria as to what constitutes the learning of the maze. Two criteria of 
accuracy were used: (1) no entry into any cul-de-sac whatsoever, and (2) en- 
trance not farther than 10 em. into any cul-de-sac. Each of these was evaluated 
according to three bases of judgment: (a) the initial trial at which the criterion 
in question was first exhibited; (b) the point, in the course of all trials, where 
the criterion was exhibited in three out of four consecutive trials; and (c) the 
point at which it was exhibited in nine out of ten consecutive trials. Under each 
of the six criteria the animals were ranked in each group on the basis of effi- 
ciency ; then correlations were worked out between the rank orders of individuals 
for the most stringent and the least stringent criteria, resulting in coefficients 
ranging, for the 12 groups, from 0.204 to 0.818, with an average coefficient for 
the twelve groups of 0.665. The number of trials, required for mastery for the 
different criteria, varied from 36.6 to 65.7 (from least to most stringent criterion). 
In so far as the rank of each group of animals was determined (by some method 
not quite clear to the reviewer) under each of the criteria, very high coefficients 
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of correlation were obtained for the various rank orders by groups of individual 
animals compared with the rank order for the most stringent criterion, ranging 
from plus 0.907 to plus 0.998. The author relates his results to those obtained 
earlier by himself concerning the influence of rest periods and of the distribution 
of practice periods.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

610. Washburn, M. F. Hunger and speed of running as factors in maze 
learning in mice. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 181-187.—Twenty white mice 
were allowed one trial a day in running the Watson circular maze. They were 
fed bread between experiments, and milk could only be obtained by running the 
maze to its terminus (the center) where milk was to be found. The strength of 
hunger was measured by the speed with which the animal devoured its milk 
when it had arrived at it. The number of errors made during the traversing of 
the maze were counted and recorded; and the speed of running was measured by 
the number of inches covered in the progress toward the center of the maze per 
second. No significant correlation was found between the animal’s habitual 
hunger and the speed of running, nor between the former and the perfection of 
learning. Studies of the daily eating time of the animals and the daily running 
time revealed that the animal whose speed of running was hunger-determined, 
as contrasted with the animal whose speed was more or less habitual or activity- 
determined, was most likely to be the animal whose great speed in running was 
correlated highly with fewness of errors made in the course pursued. Szyman- 
ski’s results, obtained by feeding animals after learning had taken place, vary 
somewhat from Washburn’s, which, it was hoped, resulted from the relations of 
hunger to speed during the process of learning itself—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

611. Washburn, M. F. The animal mind: a textbook of comparative psy- 
chology. (3d ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. xiii + 431—The book 
originally appeared in 1908. The present edition contains most of the experi- 
mental work with animals since that time, the most significant addition being 
the work of the German Gestalt or configuration psychologists. The author en- 
deavors to gain an insight into the mental life of animals by an interpretation 
of the behavior of the animals in given situations. The book contains a bibli- 
treat of animal work consisting of over a thousand titles—J. R. Liggett 

lark). 

612. Yerkes, R. M., and Petrunkevitch, A. Studies of chimpanzee vision 
by Ladygin-Kohts. J. Comp. Psychol., 1925, 5, 99-108.—Using the method of 
choice from samples, Kohts has demonstrated that the chimpanzee can pick out 
colors to match samples but is not so clever in matching achromatic stimuli. The 
animal can also match plane and stereometric figures. But it lacks what might 
be called internally aroused incentive to these discriminations and has to be 
motivated by freedom for play and by example. Its memory was found to last 
no longer than fifteen seconds, and it was not given to abstraction, since it re- 
acted to insignificant features and not to the significant features of a situation. 
Excellent still and motion pictures of the chimpanzee while undergoing emotion 
were obtained.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 


[See also abstract 578, 585, 586, 592, 593, 595, 613, 615, 619.] 
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613. Keeler, C. E. Rodless retina, an ophthalmic mutation in the house 
mouse, Mus musculus. J. Exper. Zool., 1927, 46, 355-408.—This paper pre- 
sents an anatomical and physiological study of an eye defect accidentally dis- 
covered in a strain of laboratory mice. The anomaly consists in a complete ab- 
sence of the rod elements of the retina which are found in normal mice. The 
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other layers of the retina also show peculiarities in the defective animals. The 
character of rodlessness acts as a simple Mendelian recessive. There is no indi- 
cation of sex linkage or sex limitation. This defect of the retina shows no link- 
age with any other known Mendelian character of the mouse. Over 2500 eyes 
were carried through an elaborate histological technique, sectioned and studied 
under the microscope in this research. On the basis of an elaborate and accurate 
series of experiments with a ‘‘Y’’ tube and a multiple choice box it was shown 
that the rodless retinae are probably functionless as organs of vision. Certain 
peculiarities of vision in normal mice (of the control animals) are also indicated. 
There are valuable incidental observations on the senses other than sight in mice. 
Among others the author acknowledges the assistance of Detwiler in regard to 
the structure of the receptor, of Castle in regard to heredity, and of Yerkes in 
regard to behavior.—L. Carmichael (Princeton). 

614. Morton, D. J. Evolution of man’s erect posture. J. Morph., 1926, 43, 
147—179.—Evolution of posture has been associated with evolutionary changes of 
organic structure. Man’s erect posture could have originated only from the 
vertically suspended posture (arboreal). The evidence is taken from the fields 
of biomechanics, the character of the hands, the ratio of arm-body length, the 
mobility of the shoulder joints, and the placement and muscular connections of 
the rear legs in relation to the spinal area.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

615. Sturtevant, A.H. The effects of the bar gene of Drosophila in mosaic 
eyes. J. Exper. Zool., 1927, 46, 493-498.—An experimental study of the in- 
heritance of a character said to be related to the so-called ‘‘ bar gene.’’—L. Car- 
michael (Princeton). 


[See also abstracts 573, 580, 639, 644, 656, 667.] 
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616. Cason, H. Influence of suggestion on imagery in a group situation. 
J. Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 294-299.—In this study on the effect of sugges- 
tion by personal influence on the vividness of voluntarily aroused images, the re- 
sults ‘‘ did not indicate any reliable differences in suggestibility between the five 
sense fields. Irregular fluctuations are more prominent than the differences in 
central tendencies. A person who is suggestible in one sense also tends to be 
suggestible in other senses, but these correlations are frequently low and un- 
reliable. Women seem on the average to be about one-fifth more suggestible than 
men, but the individual differences in the same sex are the most striking feature. 
The correlations between suggestibility and class standing are practically zero. 
The experiment showed for the most part that although the normal judgment of 
the vividness of certain types of imagery can be definitely influenced by sugges- 
tion, this influence is for the most part small.’’—Z. F. Symmes (Boston Psycho- 
pathic). 

617. Hashimoto, K. On the time of death. Chugai Iji Shimpo (Home and 
Foreign Medical News), No. 1017.—5552 patients died of typhoid fever during 
the period 1911-1921 and 907 patients died of cholera during the period 1901- 
1921 in the Momoyama Hospital, Osaka, Japan; these cases were statistically 
studied as to the time of death. The results show that most typhoid patients 
died between 5 A.M. and 7 A.M., and also between 3 P.M. and 6 P.M. The least 
number of deaths occurred between 11 P.M. and 3 A.M., and also around noon. 
The cholera patients showed similar results. These patients succumbed most 
when their metabolic rate was the greatest for the 24 hours, and also when it was 
the least. Death occurred most frequently when the body temperature was the 
highest for the 24 hours, and next frequently when the body temperature was the 
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lowest. Also most patients succumbed when the room temperature was the high- 
est for the 24 hours and when it was the lowest, and when the barometric pres- 
sure was the highest. It was found also that a large number of deaths was as- 
sociated with low tide and a small number of deaths with full tide—J. G. 
Yoshioka (California). 

618. Kolb, L. The relation of intelligence to the etiology of drug addiction. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1925, 5, 164-167.—Among drug addicts we find represented 
all grades of intelligence. It is shown by tests of 100 cases that feeble-minded- 
ness or mental dullness is not in itself a predisposing factor toward drug addic- 
tion. Some of the worst cases had I. Q.’s around 100. Increased suggestibility 
of the mentally subnormal in this series of cases was not operative in the etiology 
of the drug addiction. In a later paper it will be shown that abnormal nervous 
conditions and deviations of personality which most of the cases suffer are the 
prime causes of their condition.—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic). 

619. Kure, K., et al. Alcoholic intoxication and the cerebellum. Tokyo 
Igaku Zatshi (Tokyo Medical Journal), 37, 11—The gait of a decerebellated 
dog somewhat resembles that of a man under alcoholic intoxication. The authors 
tried to ascertain experimentally whether or not the cerebellum is responsible 
for an alcoholic gait. Alcoholic dogs were operated on, the cerebellum being re- 
moved. Other dogs were operated on first, and made alcoholic later. The be- 
havior before and after operation was carefully noted. Other dogs had the 
cerebellum exposed under anaesthesia; the cerebellum was then stimulated elec- 
trically to see if any exciting symptom which an alcoholic usually exhibits would 
appear. The brains of the alcoholic dogs were analyzed chemically to determine 
the alcoholic content. A urine analysis was also made, and it was found that 
creatinine output was decreased. Atonia after decerebellation is due partly to 
the paralysis of the tonic center in the cerebrum, but the results of these experi- 
ments indicate that alcohol undoubtedly affects the cerebellum to a large extent. 
It is concluded that the gait of a drunkard very much resembles ataxia after de- 
cerebellation, and so seems to have a close relation to the disfunction of the cere- 
bellum.—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

620. Orbison, T. J. Constitutional psychopathic inferior personality. J. 
Deling., 1926, 10, 428-433.—The group, neither feeble-minded nor insane, but 
designated as possessed of constitutional psychopathic inferior personalities, is 
described and classified. The relation of the group to some of the problems of 
delinquency is considered, and a few individual histories are outlined. —H. L. 
Koch (Texas). 

621. Reny, —. The dream of an unbeliever. Psychoanal. Rev., 1926, 13, 
409.—Notes on two dreams whose manifest contents are apparently opposed to 
the wish-fulfilment hypothesis, but which upon slight analysis are seen to conform 
to it very well—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

622. Prince, M. Automatic writing combined with ‘‘crystal gazing.’’ J. 
Abn. Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 34-42.—A criticism of the account of Dr. Muhl’s 
experiment in automatic writing combined with ‘‘crystal gazing,’’ in which she 
made use of the author’s technique, but overlooked certain important details. He 
emphasizes time-checking the words of the script written during the emergence 
of the images, the subject mentioning the exact moment when the image appears 
and disappears, time-points being thus recorded on the script while it is being 
written, making a correlation possible with little difficulty. Also it must be 
borne in mind that the subconsciously written script may be produced by several 
different subconscious processes in the same subject without there necessarily 
being any relationship between them beyond that of an underlying motive. This 
accounts for the script recording contradictory statements, and must be kept in 
mind. Also care must be taken not to accept naively script memories as true 
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memories and not hallucinatory memories. In view of the above it is not sur- 
prising, according to the author, that Muhl’s interpretations did not coincide 
with his, and ‘‘ until the observations can be shown to be erroneous or new facts 
incompatible with the theory have been brought forward, the theory should 
stand as entertainable.’’—Z. F. Symmes (Boston Psychopathic). 

623. Vinchon, J. Une mystique du Tyrol, Maria du Moérl. (A mystic of 
the Tyrol, Maria de Mérl.) J. de Psychol., 1926, 23, 841-861.—The life of a 
religious mystic as related by her father confessor is analyzed as to hysterical 
and delirious characteristics —L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

624. Walser, J., & Deglaude, L. Sur l’action physiologique de certains 
poisons cardiaques. (On the physiological action of certain cardiac poisons.) 
Ann. de Méd., 1926, 20, 288-297.—The action of the frog’s heart with reference 
to the effect of strophanthin (a glucosid, the action of which resembles digitalis), 
convallamarin, and atropin was studied by means of the electro-cardiographic 
technique. The electrodes were placed at the base of the auricle and at the apex 
of the ventricle in the exposed heart after the destruction of the cord and en- 
cephalon. After an initial record of the heart action, the drug was injected 
and the electro-cardiograms for the succeeding thirty or forty minutes were 
studied for indications of changes in excitability, auriculo-ventricular dissocia- 
tion, ete. In the case of strophanthin there appeared (1) a lengthening of the 
action current, (2) a flattening of the waves R and S, and (3) a lengthening of 
the space between the P and R waves. The latter change is interpreted as indi- 
eating an auriculo-ventricular dissociation resulting from a dis-synchronism be- 
tween the chronaxies of the auriculo-ventricular bundle and of the ventricular 
myocardium. This is a disturbance of excitability rather than conductability. 
The same general results were obtained with the use of convallamarin and 
atropin. In the case of atropin the authors conclude that it acts as a muscular 
poison (poison musculaire) rather than on the nerves, and especially affects the 
auriculo-ventricular bundle.—F. Fearing (Ohio Wesleyan). 


[See also abstracts 567, 579, 597, 633, 658.] 
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625. Alexander, M. Sentiment d’humilité et délire de grandeur. (The 
feeling of humility and the delusion of grandeur.) J. Neur. et Psychiat., 1926, 
26, 489-493.—The feeling of humility is so frequently expressed by melancholies 
that it may be regarded as pathognomonic of this syndrome. It is to be noted, 
however, that many other psychopaths give evidence of this feeling in a series 
of states where it appears to be in formal contradiction to their affective state or 
to the nature of their delusions. The author presents three cases in which the 
feeling of humility coexists with the delusion of grandeur. Observation I.— 
Man, 76 years of age. No known mental disorder in ancestry. In 1922 an at- 
tack of mania brought him to the psychiatric clinie where he remained for a brief 
period. On recovery he worked regularly and gave no evidence of mental dis- 
order. In May, 1926, at the request of the police, he was readmitted to the 
clinic. He was very voluble and although somewhat incoherent, it was noted 
that he spoke frequently of his desire to save the world. He alone was intelligent 
enough to point out to men their duty. When one succeeded in attracting the 
patient’s attention and said to him, ‘‘ You must be an unusual person that you 
have such an understanding of your task,’’ he replied, ‘‘ No, I am no better than 
other men, I am only a poor sinner.’’ It is probable that the humility expressed 
in this case does not correspond to a deep feeling; the association is altogether 
superficial and is called to mind by religious training. Observation II.—Man, 
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51 years old. No taint found in the ancestry. First internment in 1923, second 
internment in 1926. The patient had never followed other calling than that of 
poet. One day the idea came to him that his poetical talent was too great to be 
used for other purposes than to praise superterrestial things. From that moment 
he ceased to work and wrote but little. He was very reticent, much wrapped up 
in himself and unwilling to speak of his mystical ideas. His lyrical talent is not 
at all remarkable; there is no evidence of originality or of imagination. This 
man firmly believes in the greatness of his talent and in the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, but at the same time he declares that he is, after all, the most humble 
of human beings. Observation III.—Man, 46 years old, merchant. No informa- 
tion concerning the antecedents of the patient except those given by himself. 
He states that there has been no mental disorder in his family ; he adds, however, 
that one of his brothers developed delusions of a persecutory nature. The mental 
disorders made their appearance in 1920. The patient complained that people 
watched and followed him; at the same time he experienced feelings of discom- 
fort that were ill-defined and inexplicable. He developed systematized perse- 
cutory delusions. The patient believes that he has been chosen to save the world 
and, therefore, the powers of evil are arrayed against him. It is interesting to 
note, however, that when he speaks of his high mission, he adds: ‘‘ My task 
would be much easier if I were intelligent and educated.’’ In these three cases 
one finds a strange mingling of delusions of grandeur and feelings of inferiority. 
Alexander believes that the coexistence of these two states is paradoxical only 
in appearance. This antagonism, as manifested by these three cases, is but 
the reflection of an affective state common to all men. This feeling is expressed 
by many philosophers.—K. Brousseau (Mills). 

626. Boltz,O.H. Some factors which determine a schizophrenic (dementia 
praecox) reaction in males: a contribution to the study of human behavior. 
J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1926, 64, 456-482.—T his article is the first part of a paper 
read before the New York Psychoanalytic Society on Feb. 23, 1926. The pur- 
pose of the paper is to consider the environmental factors in childhood to which 
the schizoid may develop schizophrenia, the precipitating factors and their 
mechanisms. The characteristics of the schizophrenic individual are described. 
Here the libido becomes introverted neurophysiologically by a voluntarily in- 
forced ‘‘introversion reflex’’ (probably through the striopallial system) with a 
regression to narcissism in the paranoid types and to autoeroticism in the hebe- 
phrenic types with anal or oral manifestation depending on the zone of fixation. 
The incest barrier blocks satisfactory heterosexual outlets and the homosexual 
outlet is blocked by the conscience by means of the ‘‘introversion reflex’’ and 
the development of schizophrenia results. Two dreams illustrate mother identifi- 
eation. The last nine pages are devoted to four case histories. Article is con- 
tinued.—O. W. Richards (Boston Psychopathic). 

627. Boltz,O.H. Some factors which determine a schizophrenic (dementia 
praecox) reaction in males: a contribution to the study of human behavior. 
J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1926, 64, 589-615.—The author presents a number of case 
histories from which he concludes that ‘‘schizophrenia, like the other neuroses, 
usually has a definite precipitating factor or situation (there may also be nu- 
merous contributory factors) which has psychological significance to complexes 
in a state of repression in the unconscious; such a precipitating factor occurring 
in the outer world, may be an actual situation related to repressed ideas and im- 
pulses, or a symbolic situation of some sort having now an apparent relation to 
repressed material and again merely a vague relationship which can only be ap- 
preciated by one who has had experience with the psychology of the unconscious. 
From my observation, a homosexual setting in the environment which offers 
gratification in a passive form to the unconscious or even suppressed homosexual 
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impulses of the patient is the most common precipitating cause of schizophrenia 
in males. Situations which refer to incest, castration, or other elements of the 
Oedipus complex seem to precipitate a psychosis less frequently.’’-—C. P. Arm- 
strong (Boston Psychopathic). 

628. Clark, L. P. Etiopathology of myoclonus epilepsy; with a report of 
four cases. Amer. J. Med. Sci., 1926, 172, 872-885.—A familial, incurable dis- 
ease, a combination of myoclonus and epilepsy.—W. Craig (Harvard). 

629. Doll, E. A. Community care of the feeble-minded; historical. 7’. 
School Bull., 1926, 23.—This paper was read before the Maine State Conference 
of Publie Welfare in October, 1926. An historical account is given, with descrip- 
tions of the nature of mental deficiency, grades, types and causes. In discussing 
the care of the feeble-minded the point is made that in considering their control 
it is necessary to devise some method of state supervision in addition to state 
institutions, colonies and special classes. ‘‘ Every state should know the feeble- 
minded within its borders as far as it is reasonably possible. It could then have 
some system of visitation and carry on a campaign of prevention, for the feeble- 
minded do not suddenly become anti-social any more than criminals do, and most 
of the feeble-minded are easily controlled under sympathetic guidance.’’ Con- 
necticut has made an effort to bring about registration of the feeble-minded, but 
no state has yet successfully attempted the supervision on a large scale of the 
high-grade defectives. These high-grade defectives are ‘‘children who never 
grow up’’ and the state must give the supervision of a parent.—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

630. Ephrusse, P. Les limites de la méthode objective en psycho-pathologie 
et en psychiatrie. (The limitations of the objective method in psycho-pathol- 
ogy and in psychiatry.) J. de Psychol., 1926, 23, 826-840.—The exclusion of 
psychological analysis of mental phenomena by the reflexologists carries with it 
the loss of all the recent aids developed in the treatment of mental disease by the 
analytic psychologists. Watsonian behaviorism does admit the use of the verbal 
report except as a special form of objective behavior. If the behaviorist in- 
quires the meaning of the symbols thus obtained, while refusing the systematic 
methods of the subjective psychologist, he necessarily reverts to the intuitive and 
prescientifie psychology of ‘‘common sense.’’ The conditioned reflex method 
advocated by both types of objectivists fails in human cases because of the un- 
certainty of cooperation by the active subject, whether this be attributed to the 
operation of a ‘‘reflex of liberty’’ or otherwise.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

631. Fulstow, M. The weight of the heart in schizophrenia and in other 
mental disorders. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1926, 16, 620-628.—(1) A con- 
sideration of 540 psychotic cases submitted to necropsy in the state hospitals of 
Massachusetts shows 56 per cent of the 179 cases of schizophrenia with hearts 
weighing less than 300 gm., 49 per cent of the men, but 66 per cent of the women 
(Lewis found 75.5 per cent). (2) A control series of (495) necropsies from the 
records of the Boston City Hospital shows: 21 per cent of the men and 51 per 
cent of the women had hearts weighing less than 300 gm. (3) The age at death 
in the state hospital group is greater than that in the general hospital group, 
said to be sane. The average age at death for sane men was 43; for women 40; 
the psychotic men average 53; the women 56. {4) Men and women are con- 
sidered separately because (a) of the normal difference in the weight of the 
heart for the two sexes; (b) of the preponderance of one sex over the other in 
certain psychotic groups. (5) In psychotic patients there is a difference in the 
weight of the heart for the two sexes, varying from 32 gm. in the senile to 76 in 
the neurosyphilitie group. (6) The cases are studied as to age at death by de- 
eades. (7) The data bear out anatomic investigations which show that the 
weight of the heart increases with age up to a point and then decreases. (8) 
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The neurosyphilitic group, with the lowest age at death, has also the lowest aver- 
age weight of the heart for both men and women. (9) The focal brain disease 
group, which has an average age at death of 62 for men and 63.5 for women, is 
at the height of the weight curve and has the highest average weight for the two 
sexes, though the senile women have a somewhat higher average than those of the 
focal group. Hearts of psychotic patients grouped together undergo the same 
changes in weight with increasing age, as do those of sane persons. Schizo- 
phrenia in this series is no exception to this rule, maintaining a middle course 
throughout as compared with the other psychoses.—J. Rappoport (Boston Psy- 
chopathic). 

632. Grant, F. C., & Fisher, L. One hundred and sixteen verified intra- 
cranial lesions with report of vestibular test findings. Their value in localiza- 
tion. J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1926, 34, 113-185.—Considerable importance may 
be attached to the indications given by vestibular tests as to the presence and loca- 
tion of intracranial lesions. Details of the cases and diagnoses are given.— 
L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

633. Griinbaum, A. M. Die Erforschung der Traiime als eine Methode der 
topischen Diagnostik bei Grosshirnkrankungen. (The study of dreams as a 
method of topical diagnosis in cerebral disease). Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psy- 
chiat., , 93, 416-20.—The author found in a ease of psychic blindness result- 
ing from a luetic process, that the optic components had dropped out of the dream 
life. In another patient who was blinded as a result of a gun-shot injury to the 
cortical center this alteration was not present in the dream life. As a first 
demonstrable symptom in a case of tumor involving the auditory nerve the 
author ascertained the marked prominence of auditory experiences as, e.g., 
music, in the dreams of the patient. The author draws attention to the diagnostic 
significance of these symptoms.—H. Biirger (Heidelberg). 

634. Hassin, G. B. A case of amaurotic family idiocy: late infantile type 
(Bielschowsky) with clinical picture of decerebrate rigidity. Arch. Neur. & 
Psychiat., 1926, 16, 708-727.—In addition to the well-known classic type of 
amaurotic family idiocy, known as infantile or Tay-Sachs disease, late infantile 
and juvenile forms are established. The three varieties differ in the age of onset, 
the course and the absence (in the last two types) of macular changes and of the 
racial element. Pathologically resembling the infantile form, the late infantile 
type differs in the existence of marked cerebellar changes which are unusual in 
the former. The optic thalamus changes, so marked in the infantile form, are 
here much less in evidence. Decerebrate rigidity occurs in amaurotic family 
idiocy more frequently than in any other organic brain lesion and should there- 
fore suggest this morbid condition in obscure cerebral lesions (at least in chil- 
dren). The phenomena of the Magnus-de Kleijn neck reflex much resemble 
those occurring in the tonic phase of an epileptic seizure. Amaurotic family 
idiocy may affect only one of twins, sparing the other.—I. Rappoport (Boston 
Psychopathic). 

635. Healy, W. The newer psychiatry, Amer. J. Psychiat., 1926, 5, 391- 
398.—The modern psychiatrist must be informed on a great variety of subjects; 
he is called upon for advice in schools, courts, industries and almost every field 
of human contact. Moreover, the proper consideration of the case involves not 
only a study of the ordinary symptoms of mental disease, but also the use of 
psychometric and analytical technique. The minimum training for a psychia- 
trist at the present time is nine years. The curriculum during this time does 
not provide for very intensive psychological study ; it consists mainly in general 
medical theory. The writer considers twelve years to be the minimum training 
time adequate to meet the needs of modern psychiatry. To shorten the period 
and yet give the student a more thorough background in social, educational, legal 
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and personality problems, Dr. Healy suggests curtailing the standard medical 
course by eliminating general hospital service and certain courses in obstetrics, 
surgery, and other special branches of medicine.—EZ. Beckwith (Boston Psycho- 
athic). 

' 636. Jakob, A. The anatomy, clinical syndromes and physiology of the 
extra-pyramidal system. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1925, 13, 596-620—The 
author explains his conception of the extra-pyramidal system and its lesions. 
The paper is a review of the author’s ‘‘ Die extrapyramidalen Erkrangungen mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Pathophysiologie der Bewegungsstérungen’’ 
(Julius Springer, 1923).—D. Shakow (Boston Psychopathic). 

637. Jelliffe, 8. E. Postencephalitic respiratory disorders. Review of the 
syndromy, case reports and discussion. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1926, 64, 629- 
636.—Undoubtedly there is an exogenous causal type of factor, an organism or 
virus activating this disorder, extremely grave not only because of its initial 
mortality, conservatively about 30%, but even more pernicious and malignant 
because of its after results, which bring about prolonged invalidism and death in 
from 5 to 10 years in at least six out of every seven of the 70% who did not have 
the good fortune to die. The Parkinsonian syndrome is the most malignant of 
the chronic situations, and the behavior disorder group, especially when onset 
occurs in childhood, is appreciable. The respiratory cases might be taken as a 
group, though the myoclonic tie types of breathing disturbances are not to be 
allied with the majority of the respiratory forms. Clinical records point to some 
factors of chronicity and autopsies in malignant cases of epidemic encephalitis 
show indication of persistent inflammatory processes. Psychoanalytic study of 
character formation factors is the one lead which seems to offer some understand- 
ing of the situation. These findings reveal that the organism is doing the best 
it can with the parts of the body still capable of functioning, for a fewer num- 
ber of pathways are crowded. The effects of regression must be noted, and the 
workings of the ‘‘repetition compulsion,’’ because by the loss of dynamic ca- 
pacity the higher pathways of sublimation are either somatically blocked or 
dynamically non-traversable. Hence the utilization of the low level respiratory 
pathway to handle specific libido situations. Psychotherapy cannot master all 
of the cases, for brain injury may be so severe as to be practically untreatable-— 
C. P. Armstrong (Boston Psychopathic). 

638. Langeliiddecke, A. Zur Frage des archaisch-primitiven Erlebens und 
Denkens in der Schizophrenie. (On the question of the archaic-primitive ex- 
perience and thought in schizophrenia.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat., 
——, 93, 299.—The author refers to the question how far primitive thought 
mechanisms, e.g., animistic ideas and analogous ideas in magic, play a part even 
today in superstitions and other popular ideas. The question concerning the last 
thought structures is emphasized impressively, whereby one may have to leave 
extrinsic and intrinsic similarities out of the question. Herewith is associated 
the question concerning the genesis of genuinely primitive and of schizophrenic 
thought forms. In schizophrenia in contrast with the former type it is really a 
matter of the formulation of individual experience. The schematic classification 
of ideas given by Damarus is rightly rejected.—H. Biirger (Heidelberg). 

639. Mitchell, A. G., & Downing, H. F. Mongolian idiocy in twins. Amer. 
J. Med. Sci., 1926, 172, 866-872.—Description of one new case and summary of 
the other 23 known eases of Mongolism in twins, with bibliography. The facts, 
so far as known, indicate that Mongolism is a germ plasm defect, not due to 
causes operative during pregnancy.—W. Craig (Harvard). 

640. Miyake, K. On the cause of mental disease. Seishin Gaku Zatshi 
(Journal of Mental Disease), 21, 4—An investigation on the etiology of mental 
disease and influence of alcohol by the Health Hygiene Research Association re- 
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vealed the following distribution of alcoholic drinkers among mental disease 
patients : 


(A) Habitual drinkers 


Large quantity Moderate quantity Total 
Paralytic dementia 6.27% 17.36% 30.08% 
Manic-depressive 3.86% 12.87% 21.16% 
Dementia praecox 2.43% 7.25% 12.62% 

(B) Occasional drinkers 

Paralytie dementia 6.58% 12.75% 28.18% 
Manic-depressive 5.82% 17.54% 34.36% 
Dementia praecox 3.48% 13.18% 27.44% 


J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

641. Slawson, J. Psychoneurotic responses of delinquent boys. J. Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 261-281.—There appears to be an intimate association 
between defective emotional make-up, as judged by the psychoneurotie responses 
made to the questions on the Mathews adaptation of the Woodworth Psycho- 
neurotic Inventory, and male juvenile delinquency. ‘‘The detailed findings re- 
sulting from the individual analysis of the psychoneurotic symptoms should be 
an aid in the formulation of therapeutic measures and procedures for research 
work on the emotional aspects of juvenile delinquency. The utilization of an 
improved form of this questionnaire in public schools will aid in the detection of 
emotional and temperamental aberrations in their incipiency, thereby making it 
possible to curb delinquent tendencies resulting from the development and in- 
tensification of such abnormalities with age. . . . The Reformatory must provide 
proper treatment for the large proportion of its subjects showing emotional 
aberrations if it wishes to claim any reformative efficacy.’’—EZ. F. Symmes (Bos- 
ton Psychopathic). 

642. Stenvers, H. W. Position of the head in cerebral tumors above and 
below the tentorium. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1925, 13, 711-723.—On the basis 
primarily of observations verified by necropsy in eight cases and by operation in 
two cases, the author concludes that: ‘‘(1) It is not justifiable to blame the 
forced positions of the head in cases of cerebral tumors on disturbances of in- 
nervation. (2) Mechanical factors will explain these positions. (3) For a cor- 
rect understanding of these forced positions, the physiology of the movements of 
the head must be taken into account. (4) Disturbance in the discharge of the 
ventricular fluid plays an important part in the origin of the forced positions.’’— 
D. Shakow (Boston Psychopathic). 

643. Strecker, E. A. & Willey, G. F. Epidemic encephalitis. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1925, 4, 631-642.—‘‘ Fourteen patients showing the sequels of en- 
cephalitis epidemica were treated by the intravenous injection of neutral acri- 
flavine. There was marked improvement in three instances; improvement in 
seven and slight improvement or none in four. The series is too small and the 
time which has elapsed since the injections too brief to permit even these moder- 
ate conclusions to stand as final. Unfortunately, it was necessary to take the 
clinical material which offered at the time. Our choice was practically restricted 
to patients with a parkinsonian syndrome, which in one case—a boy of 14—was 
complicated by a behavior disorder, and in another—a girl of 14—by a psycho- 
neurosis. In other words, we were dealing with well-established pathology of a 
type indicative of chronicity. There were no acute cases available for the ex- 
periment ; the period of time intervening between the initial illness and the be- 
ginning of treatment averaged about 3 years, 4 months, the shortest being 2 
years. We feel that this method of treatment is promising, and it should be 
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tested out in the acute stages of the illness and in recent sequelae.’’ Since it is 
rather rare to find cases in which the evidence of pregnancy and encephalitis are 
so closely associated, the four cases included show that pregnancy produced ex- 
acerbation of the symptoms of the disease; and that the children resulting from 
these pregnancies are apparently entirely normal.—G. Stowell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic). 

644. Stuurman, F. J. Die Psychosen der nichsten Verwandten einiger 
Schizophrenen. (The psychoses of the nearest relatives of some schizophren- 
ies.) Zesch. f. d. ges. Neur. u, Psychiat., , 93, 311.—There were studied (1) 
a group of those series in which both members were afflicted with definite schizo- 
phrenia (18 parent-child series and 25 brother-sister series); (2) a group of 
family series in which only one member presented a pronounced disease picture 
of schizophrenia, while the other member presented a psychosis not further 
classifiable. In the parent-child series in the majority of cases a decided con- 
trast was found in the onset of the disease. In the brother and sister series the 
one with the more severe psychosis generally fell ill earlier in life. In the series 
with the more cases of schizophrenia the forms of the psychosis were mostly 
similar to one another in relation to the course of the disease, symptomatology 
and termination. Rather seldom in the nearest relatives of the schizophrenic 
was there found an entirely different form of psychosis, such as manic-depressive 
insanity, epilepsy or organic psychosis. On the other hand, there were fre- 
quently found atypical psychoses which the author claims as slight curable cases 
of schizophrenia, or as mixed schizoid psychoses with other hereditary founda- 
tions.—H. Biirger (Heidelberg). 

645. Sullivan, H. 8. Peculiarity of thought in schizophrenia. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1925, 5, 21-86.—F rom the author’s viewpoint any problem in psycho- 
pathology becomes a problem of symbol function, a matter of seeking to under- 
stand and interpret eccentric symbol performances. By attention to the cog- 
nitive aspect of mental activity in schizophrenia, one may perhaps learn to talk 
with the victims. Schizophrenic thinking shows in its symbols and processes 
nothing exterior to the gamut of ordinary thinking, including therein that of 
reverie and of dreams. The complex etiology of the disorder has invariably been 
found to culminate in a situation in which sexual adequacy of the individual, 
according to the ideals which he had acquired, was acutely unsatisfactory. The 
childish representations pertaining to people are of great interest to us, for 
serious mental difficulties pertain chiefly to contact with others. In our type of 
society, that sort of organization which the psychoanalyst refers to as the (2dipus- 
complex is prone to develop. The unwitting recoil from the world, which consti- 
tutes schizophrenia, will not be fully explicable until we are better informed 
concerning the phenomena of sleep. In the deeper states of sleep it may be that 
the individual has accomplished a functional regression to an approximately 
palaeo-encephalic level. In a great many cases the difficulties which the patient 
is having in his adaptation to others, are abruptly altered for the worse by the 
occurrence of an irrational fear. Even if these affective experiences seem to be 
lacking, in retrospect, there always came a time when the load placed upon the 
symbolic functions of the organism caused a failure of some fictive links in the 
structure. With this collapse usually came the ending of some systems of belief 
about the world, for ‘‘things look different from then on.’’ The general strue- 
ture of personality—the relation of inhibiting, governing symbol-systems of the 
nature of ideals, to those at the disposal of the ‘‘lower nature’’—is not abolished 
in schizophrenia but constitutes the basis of conflict, quite as in other cases. The 
outeome of the psychosis would appear to be a readjustment and then readapta- 
tion to the altered world representation. ‘‘Blocking’’ represents the effects of 
awareness of incongruity of conatively directed symbol activities not in keeping 
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with the intention of the patient. To that extent, it should be anything but dis- 
couraging.—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic). 

646. Taft, A. E. Familial preadolescent mental deterioration and blind- 
ness: histology of one case. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1925, 5, 87-92.—This article 
is a case report which includes a report of the autopsy and the microscopic find- 
ings of the brain. The disease is a very complex one and this complexity is in- 
creased by the consideration of the fact that a case was reported in which one of 
twins was affected while the other was apparently normal. The substance of 
the most acceptable point of view is expressed in the words of Dr. Sachs, whom 
the author quotes: ‘‘There is danger in entering upon further speculation re- 
garding the hereditary factors of this disease. As a result of recent biologie in- 
struction, I think a little less of heredity and a little more of the influence of en- 
vironment and of extraneous agents upon the ovum during the period of de- 
velopment.’’—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic). 

647. Travis, L. E. Muscular fixation of the stutterer’s voice under emo- 
tion. Science, 1925, 62, 207-208.—The pitch of a sung note varies less under 
emotional excitement in the case of a stutterer than in the case of a non-stutterer. 
Emotional upheaval produces in a stutterer a muscular fixation wherein the 
muscular balance that was taken to sing the note is rigidly maintained.—G. J. 
Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

648. Truitt, R. P. The relation of social work to psychiatry. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1925, 5, 103-105.—Social workers in the various welfare fields of this 
country make more contacts with individuals who have nervous and mental dis- 
eases and defects, personality difficulties, and related psychiatric problems than 
do psychiatrists in private practice and institutions combined. However, only a 
portion of the clients of these agencies who have psychiatric problems come to 
the attention of psychiatrists. A greater cooperation between social work and 
psychiatry would give the psychiatrist contact with the patient before it is too 
late and would also give the social worker useful material with which to deal. 
The nature of both social work and psychiatry also indicates the need for an al- 
liance of forces. The point that the social worker needs to know something of 
psychiatry and that the psychiatrist needs to know something of social work 
should be emphasized. In this way the information given by one can be used 
effectively by the other in the treatment of patients.—G. Stowell (Boston Psycho- 
pathic). 

649. Uyematsu, H. Syphilis and mental disease (Observations by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Department of Interior, Japan), Shinkei Gaku Zatshi (Jour- 
nal of Mental Disease), 23, 9.—4,214 patients in the mental disease clinic of 
the Keio University (Tokyo) were tested serologically. 2,990 of them showed 
11.1% positive Wassermann reaction. 98% of the paretics and 74% of the 
spinal paralytics had syphilis. A very few dementia praecox patients had 
syphilis. 6.1% of nervous prostration cases showed a positive Wassermann re- 
action. The chief complaints of these patients giving a positive Wassermann 
reaction were head-ache in the back of the head and insomnia. These patients 
improved in relatively short time under antisyphilitic treatment, showing that 
syphilis was responsible for the nervous symptoms. Some neurotic patients also 
improved under antisyphilitic treatment; they seemed to have no hereditary 
taint. The neurotic symptoms were mainly due to syphilitic infection con- 
tracted postnatally. 10% of neuritis cases gave a positive Wassermann reaction. 
Pain in the ischium was complained of most; pain in the peripheral nerves 
came next, pain in the loins was third in the list of complaints.—J. G. Yoshioka 
(California). 

650. v. Weizacker, —. Uber eine systematische Raumsinnstorung. (On 
a systematic disturbance of spatial sense.) Dtsch. Zsch. f. Nervenhk., 1925, 84, 
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179-233.—The author reports very fully on an interesting case of peculiar dis- 
tortion of the field of vision of the right eye in connection with a disturbance of 
the ‘‘motor functioning field’’ of the limbs, particularly the arms. Especially 
striking are the optical and tactile-statokinetiec illusions of direction. Among 
the epicritic observations should be emphasized the reference regarding the 
relations to the Aubert phenomenon and the impression of parallelism. Before 
the post-mortem results are obtained—the author awaits an organic disease—one 
will have to be very cautious in the use of this case-——Th. Ziehen (Halle a/S.). 

651. Wertheimer, F. I., & Hesketh, F. E. The significance of the physical 
constitution in mental disease. Med., 1926, 5, 375-462.—A search for correla- 
tions between (1) body type as determined by measurement, (2) body type as 
determined by broad observation, including profile, face form, head form, ete., 
and (3) psychological and especially psychopathic type. Anthropometric meas- 
urements of 65 psychopathic patients —W. Craig (Harvard). 

652. Williams, T. A. The mechanism of psychoneuroses. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1925, 4, 431-448.— While a psychoneurosis is a functional disturbance, not 
all functional disorders should be called psychoneuroses; e.g., mechanical and 
chemical measures as well as dynamic may produce functional disturbances. 
An emotional attitude is often derived from the perception of a situation. This 
is the genesis of the psychoneurosis when the emotional attitude is one that 
hinders the patient’s happy response to surroundings. The primary emotion 
may no longer be an effect and it is very often replaced by a secondary one, viz., 
the fear of insanity. It is useless to substitute directly a happy feeling for a 
distressing one as a therapeutic measure. This will cause only temporary side- 
tracking. What is required is to get rid of the source of morbid emotions. Ex- 
hortation or advocacy is futile. The physician’s duty is to unfold the facts, to 
see that introspection is impartial. When this is done usually good sense will 
dictate a true choice, in virtue of an intrinsic tendency of living creatures to 
choose the good.—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic). 

653. Woolley, H. C., & Hall, R. W. Non-medical workers and the mental 
hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1926, 5, 411-414.—The average psychiatrist does 
not have sufficient time to devote to his patient in helping him with his personal 
conflicts. Experience has shown that individual attention can do a great deal 
toward adjusting the patient to his new environment. ‘‘In dealing with this 
problem the method of choice is to provide the physician with competent lay 
assistants who can relieve him of numerous routine non-medical duties and thus 
give him an opportunity to utilize with greater effect his special training, ex- 
perience and resources. In conjunction with such a plan, or where it cannot be 
carried out as indicated, workers without medical degree (in whom personality 
factors are no less important than training) are undoubtedly of service.’’ Of 
the various kinds of workers without medical degree, the authors have found 
those with psychological training to be of greatest service.—E. Beckwith (Boston 
Psychopathic). 

654. Ziegler, L. H., & Elliott, D.C. The effect of emotion on certain cases 
of asthma. Amer. J. Med. Sci., 1926, 172, 860-865.—Asthma in many patients 
is caused by sensitization to a foreign protein (e.g., pollen) ; in these patients, 
psychic stimuli do not bring on an attack. But there are other patients, with no 
protein sensitivity, in whom emotion brings on an attack of asthma. [Illustrated 
by a respiratory curve of each type of patient.—W. Craig (Harvard). 


[See also abstracts 525, 527, 566, 661, 678, 684, 685.] 
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655. Abel, T. M. National differences and preferences in beliefs—a sta- 
tistical study. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 21-41.—Presenting questionnaires to 
156 Polish, 147 Czech, 119 French, and 122 American students in their own 
countries (to avoid influences of nationalization), the investigator found that 
Polish students prefer intellectual pleasures, that they are egocentric, that they 
are in poor physical health, and that they are very superstitious. She found that 
the Czechs are intellectual, are angered by altruistic sources of anger, are less 
superstitious than the Poles or French, and show less neurotic tendencies than 
do the Poles. French students prefer social pleasures, are angered by egocentric 
sources of anger, and show the same number of neurotic tendencies as do the 
Czechs. American students show a preference for social pleasures, have the 
best physical health, are aroused by altruistic situations, and are the least super- 
stitious—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

656. Bagley, W. C. Determinism in education. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, 1925. Pp. 194. $2.20.—The papers included in this volume deal with the 
problem of heredity vs. environment—a problem once more brought to our atten- 
tion by the evidence in support of the hereditarian hypothesis from the results 
of intelligence tests. Chapter I sets forth a plea for ‘‘a little more light for the 
common man.’’ Chapter II includes portions of the author’s reply to criticisms 
of Chapter I advanced by Terman and Whipple. Chapters III, IV, and V pre- 
cent statistical evidence revealing a close correlation between past provisions for 
mass-education and present levels of social stability, intelligence, economic effi- 
ciency, and leadership ; and a less close but still positive correlation between past 
provision for mass-education and present levels of basic morality and respect for 
fundamental law. Chapter VI (The Army Intelligence Tests and Pro-Nordic 
Propaganda) reveals the inconsistencies in the appeals to race prejudice which 
have accrued from the results of intelligence tests. Chapter VII presents edu- 
cation as a creative and equalizing force, while Chapter VIII is devoted to a 
summary of ‘‘some hypotheses and provisional conclusions.’’ This book—as 
stated in the preface—thus presents arguments that ‘‘tend to discredit the fatal- 
istic implications of this evidence, and, by the same token, to confirm and justify 
the two hypotheses upon which, in the writer’s judgment, a rational faith in 
democracy must rest: (1) that education, far from being merely an expression 
or concomitant of intelligence, plays a positive and indispensable réle in the de- 
velopment of intelligence; and (2) that, perhaps in a limited and yet in a very 
real sense, education does operate as an equalizing force among individuals of 
varying degrees of native endowment; in short, that education is (or can be 
made) in some measure a ‘leveling-up’ process.’’—P. A. Pooler (Clark). 

657. Bond, H.M. An investigation of the non-intellectual traits of a group 
of negro adults. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1926, 21, 267-276.—The pur- 
pose of this investigation was to determine what correlation exists between emo- 
tionality and intelligence, and between non-intellectual traits such as emotional- 
ity and temperament in negro adults. The subjects were 175 negro college stu- 
dents, and the tests used were: the Terman Group Test of Intelligence, the Otis 
Intelligence Test, the Pressey X—O Test of Emotional Susceptibility, and the 
Downey Will-Temperament Test. Very little correlation was found between 
tests of intelligence and emotionality. What relationship can be demonstrated 
seems to indicate that higher scores on intelligence tests are associated with 
lower scores, in terms of deviations from modal choices, in the Pressey X—O test. 
There is some degree of correlation between a combination of standing on the 
Downey and Pressey tests and the Otis Intelligence test. No distinctive pattern 
appears in the group profile of the subjects studied. From classmates’ and 
teachers’ judgments, standard intelligence tests seem to be a more satisfactory 
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measure of personality than any of the tests of non-intellectual traits used. The 
problem is complicated by the factor of race mixture.—E. N. Brush (Boston 
Psychopathic). 

658. Carncross, H. The escape from the primitive. New York: Scribners, 
1926. Pp. xiv + 348. $2.50.—The ‘‘primitive’’ is the racial unconscious ; hence 
the book has traces of a relationship (that of the conscious with the unconscious) 
with Robinson’s ‘‘Mind in the Making.’’ In other words, it is an attempt to 
synthesize, from the action of psychoanalytic principles upon previously gathered 
sociological knowledge, a somewhat new, popularly readable philosophy of con- 
scious evolution. The introductory chapter ‘‘The Great Complex’’ is a racial 
application of the Oedipus or family epic, viz., in the most general terms, the 
inherent terror which besets humanity at the imperative necessity of moving 
from the safe, known and protecting to the unsafe, unknown and hostile. The 
‘*books’’ are entitled ‘‘Mother Nature,’’ ‘‘Father God’’ and ‘‘Child Man’’; the 
first is a philosophy of the observable universe and the conditions of its existence ; 
contained are chapters on the concept of evolution, on the rise of living organ- 
isms, on the conflict between mechanism and teleology (in which an intermediate 
position is taken), on the relations between instinct and intelligence, their genesis 
and conscious adjustment, on free will versus determinism—intelligence, guided 
by self-knowledge, is the instrument through which we achieve a limited choice 
within a larger determined region—and on the responsibility for the constructive 
use of this intelligence, largely in the direction of resignation or reformulation 
of mental structures and functions which do not conduce to progressive growth. 
Book II contains a chapter on the psychic processes at the basis of magic, such as 
identification, fantasy and projection; one on the actual practice of magic, in- 
eluding the rise of taboos; three concerning the influence of magic beliefs on 
daily life and adjustments, the relation of primitive to infantile thinking, and 
the evolution of the god-concept from a combination of the scapegoat of magic 
and the paterfamilias—respectively ; and a final one on the relation of the newer 
psychology to Christianity on the one hand and the teachings of Christ on the 
other. The conclusion with respect to the latter is that they were psychologically 
sound and badly needed, but somewhat extreme in their neglect of the resistance- 
principle. ‘‘The Sin of Youth,’’ in Book ITI, is that of fantasy; ‘‘The World’s 
Adoleseence’’ is a description of the domination of infantilisms over our social 
habits ; two chapters deal with the reality-principle and the common human diffi- 
culties in adjustment to it; they lead to a constructive chapter stressing the ad- 
venture-aspect of the struggle to adjust on the plane of reality, and this in turn 
to a special instance, with which the volume closes—the profound and central 
significance of that adjustment in the sphere of love ——R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

659. Collins, J. The doctor looks at love and life. New York: Doran, 
1926. Pp. 279.—Two short critical books have been combined to make a single 
volume. ‘‘Love’’ is a critical running commentary on current sex problems, not 
unlike those of Havelock Ellis or Edward Carpenter or an American physician 
or two who have expressed frankly and naturalistically the results of their clini- 
eal observations, unhampered by subserviency to the traditional ecclesiastic 
teachings. The four chapters are not intimately related, save through the cen- 
tral theme; ‘‘The Sex Urge, Its Onset and Management’’ is a description, plus 
an appeal for more naturalistic sex education; ‘‘Sexual Frigidity and Marital 
Incompatibility’’ is a restatement of the theme of the central importance of 
sexual intercourse in marriage and the necessity for each spouse (particularly the 
man) to consider fully and be guided by the qualitative differences between male 
and female sex expression ; ‘‘ Matrimony Wreckers’’ is a plea for a frankly recog- 
nized place in life for the sex urge, and for a recognition of the menacing nature 
of adult infantilism. ‘‘Homosexuality’’ is chiefly description, with a conclusion 
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that it is wisest for homosexuals to make their adjustments with their endow- 
ment without allowing themselves to compensate by ascribing to themselves a 
uniquely desirable place in the world. ‘‘Life’’ is a somewhat more varied col- 
lection of papers. The leading chapter, ‘‘ Adult Infantilism’’ is a pungent and 
somewhat pessimistic dissection and description of this overwhelming but little- 
recognized national weakness; subdivisions exhibit its workings in the nation, 
in an individual (Bryan) and in literature. ‘‘ Voices Crying in the Wilderness’’ 
analyzes, pretty hopelessly, the results of infantilism in the overwhelming pre- 
valence of movements like the Klan and Christian Science. ‘‘Do Characters in 
Fiction Behave Like Human Beings?’’ In general, they are coming to do so 
more and more (Collins concludes after examining a long list of representa- 
tive works) as a result of a courageous facing of reality on the part of the 
younger generation of writers. ‘‘The Fundamentalists and Modernists of Psy- 
chology’’ does not exhibit a great attachment to the results so far achieved by 
that science: ‘‘It has been a science of promise, not of fulfilment .. . it has not 
made any fundamental contribution that has influenced man or his conduct.”’ 
By far the greater part of the chapter is devoted to a somewhat devastating 
analysis of Freud and his concepts, in which, however, the author’s exact stand- 
point is not easy to grasp, but may be Pauline-Christian: ‘‘The theory of psycho- 
analysis is based on assumption, and the doctrine is established on ill-founded 
premises. . . . Acceptation of the Freudian doctrine and conformation of our 
conduct to its teaching might divest us of the psychoneuroses, but it would raze 
the temple that Christ designed and Paul built. . . . The Freudian doctrine may 
aid us to a better understanding of our instinctive nature ... (after being) 

. transformed and remodeled.’’ Behaviorism draws some terse comment: 
**Behaviorism has more science than Freudianism, but less sense.’’ Academic 
psychology receives a comparatively favorable word at the close of the chapter. 
The book closes with the chapter ‘‘ Leisure and Libraries,’’ an exposition of the 
futility and false motivation of the vast majority of present educational pro- 
cedures, and a suggestion for a more adequate self-education through intelligent 
use of such capital as libraries and newspapers.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

660. Fitzgerald, J. A. & Ludeman, W. W. The intelligence of Indian chil- 
dren. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 319-328.—The National Intelligence Tests 
were given to 41 Indian children, the Terman Group Test to 15 children, and the 
Otis Group Test to 42 high school Indian pupils. For the 83 cases, the median 
intelligence quotient was 87.5, with a range of from 73 to 111. The median in- 
telligence quotient was found to increase with a decrease of the amount of Indian 
blood present in the children, this result, however, being derived from a small 
number of cases. Language handicaps were found. The Indian’s conception 
of what is logical seems to be based upon his environment and upon his past ex- 
periences. Training has an influence upon the Indian’s success with certain 
tests, notably the proverbs test—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

661. Fujikawa, Y. Study in abnormal children. Jido Kenkyu (Child 
Study), 26, 2, 3, 4.—Clinical investigation on over 100 delinquent boys confined 
in the Hiroshima Reformatory, Hiroshima prefecture, Japan, revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) Juvenile delinquency starts at from 4 to 14 years. More de- 
linquents were found in year 7 than in any other year. Judging from the age 
distribution of the delinquents, environment seems to be mainly responsible for 
the onset of offenses. (2) Stealing is the most common offense. Vagrancy and 
spending one’s own money for little delicacies such as candies are the chief con- 
tributory factors which lead up to stealing. (3) 42 delinquents in the institu- 
tion were closely studied for a period of from 3 months to 2 years, and each was 
found to be mentally abnormal. Delinquency due to feeble-mindedness of vari- 
ous degrees manifests itself in similar ways. The forms of offenses seem to be 
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mainly determined by the environment. (4) More delinquent boys came from 
big cities than from country towns and villages. Truancy and vagrancy were 
the most frequent initial offenses of city boys. (5) The ages of the inmates vary 
from 8 to 15 years. Abnormal boys younger than 8 years are uncared for, and 
are at large in the community. (6) The first offense occurs an average of two 
years prior to actual confinement. (7) The abnormal boys were born mostly in 
January, February, and March, that is, they were conceived in April, May, and 
June respectively. Some factors other than chance are strongly suspected for 
this phenomenon. (8) Out of 143 delinquent boys 18 were bastards. If the 
boys born of irregular marriages were added, the total illegitimacy amounted to 
15%. (9) The first-born boys and girls were found to be more frequently ab- 
normal, as also the children from large families—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

662. Gilliland, A. R., & Burke, R. 8. A measurement of sociability. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1926, 10, 315-326.—The writers describe four tests that they 
have devised to measure the social intelligence or sociability of an individual 
(not necessarily a unit trait) and present the results of giving the tests to three 
college classes in psychology, a total of ninety-one students. Three tests are 
made with photographs, while the fourth is a questionnaire, mainly of a quantita- 
tive nature. The methods of scoring the tests are described. Ratings on socia- 
bility were used as a check on the validity of the tests. Form eight of the Army 
Alpha Intelligence Tests, and a rote memory test were used also as a check on 
the nature of the tests. On the basis of the data presented, the questionnaire 
test seems to be a reliable measure of sociability in university students. The 
photograph tests, each taken by itself, are not reliable measures of this trait, but 
when taken together, and when combined with the questionnaire test, they seem 
to offer a fairly reliable measure of sociability —B. M. Morrison (Kansas). 

663. Graham, V.T. The intelligence of Chinese children in San Francisco. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 43-71.—73 Chinese children, 12 years old, all from 
Chinese-speaking homes, were tested with Cornell’s graduated scale for mental 
age, Kohs’ block-design test, the Mentimeter School Group 2a test, Form 2 of 
the Thorndike-MeCall Reading Seale, and Forms 1 and 2 of Seale A of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Tests. Six months later the same children were submitted 
to the Stanford revision of the Binet tests. In visual memory processes the 
Chinese child was found to be the equal of the American child, but this was not 
true of auditory memory. In certain types of problem-solving, as in the Kohs 
test, the Chinese child excels the American; this type of process can be called a 
simple sensorimotor one. In solving other types of problems, however, the 
Chinese is inferior. Inasmuch as the Chinese has had schooling in English, his 
language disability should not be great; but if the test measures the ability to fit 
into the American scheme of things, the language handicap should possibly be 
expected and should not be overemphasized. Social status, in a great city like 
San Francisco, was undoubtedly a factor also, since the children all came from 
the homes of tradesmen and laborers. Nine references are presented.—H. R. 
Crosland (Oregon). 

664. Hunter, J. 8. Can psychology offset restricted immigration? Indus. 
Psychol., 1926, 1, 105-107.—Restrieted immigration has seriously reduced the 
amount of unskilled labor in this country. To solve the situation, the author 
suggests three remedies: a new labor source, improved management and ma- 
chinery, and industrial psychology. This last is best represented by vocational 
selection.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

665. Landis, C., & Wiley, L. E. Changes of blood pressure and respiration 
during deception. J. Comp. Psychol., 1926, 6, 1-19.—Using the Tycos ausculta- 
tory method for pre-experimental measurements of blood-pressure and the Er- 
langer method of measurement during the tests of guilty knowledge and taking 
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inspiration-expiration records with Sumner’s thoracic and abdominal pneumo- 
graphs, the investigators have duplicated Benussi’s and Marston’s, and par- 
ticularly Burtt’s and Larson’s experiments in the detection of guilt. A class of 
12 graduate students in psychology served as a jury to pass judgment based in 
all cases on the blood-pressure and inspiration-expiration records. In the first 
series, where the subject could either lie or tell the truth as to what action he had 
followed in the carrying out of instructions with reference to cards in his hands 
(each card carrying geometrical designs) the jury, in picking out the guilty sub- 
jects in 30 cases, on the basis of blood-pressure succeeded in only 40% of said 
eases; inspiration-expiration records led to success in 63% of the cases. The 
correct judgments, in the two methods, correlated to the very small degree of 
0.08 + 0.11. In the second series, where the subject either told the truth, ex- 
hibiting his knowledge of an imaginary crime, or used one of two alibis, a con- 
cocted one or one prepared for him, blood-pressure records led to successful judg- 
ments in only 50% of the cases; inspiration-expiration records led to success in 
the same number of cases, 50%. The efficacy of the two methods correlated no 
more highly in this series than 0.18 + 0.11. The increase in the ratio, inspira- 
tion time over expiration time, after falsehood may be due to the mechanism of 
the ‘‘gasp of surprise,’’ and, unless the conditions of experimentation (such as 
the manner in which the questions are asked, the presence of judge and jury, 
ete.) are favorable for the ‘‘feeling of guilt,’’ the results in blood-pressure and 
breathing records may be negative. Fifteen references are given.—H. R. Cros- 
land (Oregon). 

666. Maris, C. L. A psychological survey of the Manitoba juvenile delin- 

quent. J. Deling., 1926, 10, 415-427.—Aiming to discover causes of delinquency, 
the author examined the records of the members of the Industrial Training 
School for Boys in Manitoba, Canada, besides subjecting them to several intelli- 
gence tests. Factors contributing, presumably, in marked degree to the de- 
linquency of the group are: foreign parentage, low standard of home living, lack 
of one or both parents, and mental retardation. Much tabular material and 
many brief case reports are given.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
_ 667. Meusel, A. Vom ‘‘Sinn’’ der sozialen Bewegungen. (On the ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ of social movements.) Kélner Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 1925, 5, 13-34.— 
By a ‘‘social movement’’ we understand the totality of efforts through which a 
social group finding itself in oppressive circumstances undertakes to better its 
position. This aim can be rejeeted not only on account of its being too unheard- 
of or too new, but also on account of its being too old, and because an uprising 
against things as they are, is, so to speak, comprehended as an eternal counter- 
part in their continuation. The positively established ideas of progress which 
are opposed to the aim of the movement must adapt themselves well or poorly 
to the up-and-down, the to-and-fro, of the relationships of social power.—P. Plaut 
(Berlin). 

668. Taft, J. The re-education of a psychoneurotic girl. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1925, 4, 477-487.—The report of a case which conveys in some measure 
the complexity and subtlety of the material in which the child placing agency 
works, the contribution it may give to our knowledge of human behavior and its 
need for all of the understanding which psychiatry can bring to bear.—G@. Stowell 
(Boston Psychopathic). 

669. White, L. A. An anthropological approach to the emotional factors 
of religion. J. Phil., 1926, 23, 546-554.—Though there is a common complaint 
today that religion has been separated from other phases of life, this is not true 
among primitive peoples. Among them it bathes almost all cultural behavior, 
while with us it is rather distinct and separate. Religion is at bottom a matter 
of the emotions or affective states. One experiences the religious thrill when he 
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is profoundly affected by an unusual occurrence, as when the unknown enters 
the region of the familiar. But the religious thrill seldom occurs in its pure 
form; it is almost always mixed with emotions of another type. It leaves no 
trace when it does thus occur. This is because it is unconnected with any cul- 
tural or uncultural form through which it may achieve expression. But when 
the religious stress is great it may take on some uncultural form, as in “‘speaking 
with tongues.’’ This may become stylized in cultural expressions, as in the case 
of the Shakers and Holy Rollers. The base of the religious thrill is the sense of 
power. This is accompanied by a notion of power, followed by a sense of the un- 
known. Then something must be done. In religious expression all the esthetic 
arts are employed as well as the industrial arts; in fact, any cultural medium 
may be used. However, though any unusual situation may arouse the religious 
thrill, there are some situations particularly adapted to arousing it, as birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death, these being gestures of the Unknown. Fire, hav- 
ing always aroused wonder, has enjoyed a prominent place in many religions; 
heavenly bodies, being mysterious, have particular religious significance always; 
meteorological forces, as rain and wind, are of great importance in many re- 
ligions—witness thunderbirds and cloud figures; birds, animals, and reptiles 
have astonishingly mysterious powers; even words are things of magic—the 
power to use them is mysterious. Woman is a quasi-mysterious thing, though a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water, there being goddesses of love, beauty, ete. 
Reproduction is mysterious to man himself, he being the male principle, and 
phallic worship is not an uncommon practice. Strange as it may seem, bathing 
is important—among the Hindus there are rivers of especially sacred value, and 
in the Christian religion water is of considerable importance. We might men- 
tion hallucination and dreams as unusual experiences of great importance. A 
religion is to be regarded as the expression of a profound emotion put into ob- 
jective pattern. Ceremonies and rituals come in for primary concern.—T. R. 
Garth (Denver). 


[See also abstracts 546, 557, 580, 581, 591, 594, 616, 629, 648, 653, 678, 
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670. Book, W. F. Learning to typewrite: with a discussion of the psy- 
chology and pedagogy of skill. New York: Gregg, 1925. Pp. xvii + 463. 
$2.80.—The author presents a general survey of the field of the psychology of 
skill as this relates to human subjects. The last two thirds of the book is a 
study in the vocational psychology and pedagogy of typewriting.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

671. Burtt, H. E. Principles of employment psychology. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1926. Pp. vii + 563.—The object of the book is to give a compre- 
hensive account of the principles involved in employment psychology for the use 
of students preparing for practical psychological work in industry, but to avoid 
a discussion too technical for the reader without a psychological background. 
The necessary statistical discussions and mathematical details are described in 
the appendix. After a review of the history of applied psychology and a dis- 
cussion of its present problem, an outline of the book is given. A survey of the 
various types of pseudopsychology is followed by a history of scientific voca- 
tional psychology. The essential method of measurement of vocational ability 
is the mental test, and types of tests are described in detail, together with a dis- 
eussion of methods of formulating and administering them. The criteria of the 
tests and subjects used in evaluating them come in for two chapters, and these 
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are followed by a summary of types of special capacity tests. The results of the 
investigations of employment psychology as to the correlation of intelligence and 
vocational aptitude, and the interests in employment psychology are taken up in 
the next two chapters. Types of rating scales used, their reliability and sources 
of error, and a chapter on miscellaneous determinants of vocational aptitude fol- 
low. The second type of mental test used—i.e., trade tests, which test acquired, 
rather than innate, ability—is taken up in some detail, and this chapter is fol- 
lowed by one on job analysis, and the need for it, its purpose, and its method. 
The final chapter gives a brief summary of the whole book, and shows the pres- 
ent trends in the field of employment psychology, the need for, and the essentials 
of, further research. An appendix in three parts follows. The first part deals 
with the technique of correlation, the second with combining rankings with in- 
complete data, and the third with the method of deriving a regression equation. 
The book ends with a very complete bibliography.—D. Johannsen (Clark). 

672. Crane, L. A plea for the training of psychologists. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1925, 20, 225-233.—With a view to ameliorating the unsatisfactory re- 
lations which exist at the present time between the medical and psychological 
professions, a program of training has been set forth quite in detail for the prac- 
ticing psychologist. A four-years’ course leading to a Ps.D. is suggested, re- 
stricted to students who have completed three years of regular college work with 
major courses in certain fundamental sciences. The first and second years 
emphasize the basic medical sciences. Certain aspects of medical education such 
as obstetrics and surgery are merely passed over with ‘‘familiarization’’ courses 
and the stress laid upon those subjects which have more direct bearing upon the 
work of a clinical psychologist. A year of interneship is suggested before actual 
clinical practice is undertaken. By the adoption of such a medico-psychological 
program the obstacles now in the way of practicing psychologists would be over- 
come with consequent social recognition and legal protection —EZ. F. Symmes 
(Boston Psychopathic). 

673. Fryer, D. Vocational self-guidance. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1925. 
Pp. xvii + 385. $3.00.—This book emphasizes the importance of vocational 
guidance and the fact that the individual must choose his vocation. Part I, 
“The Vocational Career,’’ emphasizes the importance of the knowledge of one’s 
personality, information concerning the occupations, and a successful adaptation 
between oneself and the occupational world. Conscious direction of this adapta- 
tion is vocational self-guidance. Self-analysis is necessary, and various tests for 
measurement of personality are included, as well as a rapid self-examination of 
intelligence. After rating oneself, it is necessary to choose a vocation for which 
one is fitted. Part II, ‘‘The Business Professions,’’ consists of articles written 
by men prominent in various business fields. Each gives information concerning 
the field, requirements for it, and opportunities for success. Part III, ‘‘The 
Business Professions for Women,’’ is written by Lorine Pruette. She states that 
women can succeed in business, but have greater obstacles to overcome than men. 
She emphasizes the importance of choosing a suitable occupation, preparing for 
it, and making a life plan. Part IV, ‘‘Getting the Job,’’ gives advice on methods 
of obtaining jobs and on the importance of adaptation to one’s employer. Satis- 
faction is the most important criterion in selecting a position. Each chapter is 
followed by a comprehensive bibliography.—C. FE. Sullivan (Clark). 

674. Kingsbury, J. B. The merit system in Chicago from 1915 to 1923. 
Pub. Pers. Stud., 1926, 4, 306-319.—Details of the history of the municipal per- 
sonnel administration in Chicago between 1915 and 1923 furnish a striking 
illustration of how an excellent system based on an adequate law can be brought 
to almost complete ruin when the control has fallen into the hands of a political 
machine which tries to maintain itself in power by commandeering the public 
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offices. The key positions were occupied by ‘‘spoils’’ appointees under tempo- 
rary authority but practically permanent; the practice of political assessments 
continued in spite of a civil service law and a grand jury investigation ; employees 
who wished to get ahead were obliged to do political work, lobby for salary in- 
creases or resort to union tactics, even strike. The carefully worked out classifi- 
cation and compensation plans based upon efficiency tests and merit ratings were 
thoroughly demoralized ; the personnel agencies became a joke and a by-word.— 
K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

675. Larson, J. A. Present police and legal methods for the determination 
of the innocence or guilt of the suspect. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1925, 16, 
219-271.—This is a discussion of the methods used when a suspect is first brought 
to the police station. The questioning which then takes place is subject to great 
mistreatment in the hands of unscrupulous police and detectives. It can, on the 
other hand, be conducted in such a way as to inflict no cruelty, mental or physi- 
eal, on the suspect, and at times to elicit the confession which would be likely to 
be withheld when the suspect has had time to think up a plausible story. Evi- 
dence is cited to show the use in this country of both correct and incorrect 
methods of questioning. The latter has come to be called the ‘‘third degree’’ 
and has acquired a sinister connotation in the public mind. The exercise of the 
questioning method should be most carefully watched, to insure its application 
only by officials of intelligence and integrity. Another method is the use of the 
lie-detector, an apparatus by which the emotional reaction of the subject, when 
in the act of deceiving, can be registered in terms of blood pressure and pulse 
beat. This machine can best be used, not to ascertain with finality whether the 
suspect has committed the crime, but whether he has knowledge concerning it 
which he is withholding.—P. McClennen (Boston Psychopathic). 

676. Sherrill, C.O0. The merit system under the council-city manager gov- 
ernment. Pub. Pers. Stud., 1926, 4, 302-305.—A brief outline follows the his- 
tory of the city manager system from its origin in 1908 to the present status with 
400 cities and six million population under its rule. Cincinnati with its appoin- 
tive manager, civil service commission, personnel officer and chief examiner is 
cited as an example of the system whose principles include (1) small elected 
council responsible directly to the people, (2) manager appointed by, and re- 
sponsible to, the council, (3) separation of legislative, ceremonial and executive 
functions, (4) freedom in choice of the executive. The greatest problem of the 
city manager is adequate personnel. Fundamental is the need to have available 
efficient appointees free from political influence. Selection of merit determined 
by tests and experience, retention and promotion based upon periodic merit rat- 
ings and production, all in connection with a well classified list of positions, are 
necessary to insure a high quality of public service —K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 635, 653, 664, 686, 695.] 
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677. Bureau of School Hygiene, Department of Education, Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Investigation on the development of Japanese children at home and 
abroad (American continent and territory). Gakko Eisei (School Hygiene), 3, 
2.—2,000 Japanese children in Honolulu and 320 children in Seattle were given 
anthropometrical tests in 1922 by the Department of Education, Japan. The 
results were compared with the growth norms established for the children in 
Japan. Comparison in height showed that the Honolulu and Seattle boys ex- 
ceeded those in the home land by from 1.2 inches to 3.6 inches, depending on age. 
The girls abroad exceeded those in Japan by from 1.8 inches to 2.4 inches. Com- 
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parison in weight showed that the Honolulu and Seattle boys exceeded the boys 
in: Japan by from 4.0 lbs. to 19.6 Ibs. ; the girls abroad exceeded the girls at home 
by trom 2.£ lbs. to 16.5 Ibs. The chest measurements and the quotients of height 
divided by weight showed similar superiority of the children abroad. The 
Japanese children in Vancouver, B. C., showed similar developmental superior- 
ity, as reported in School Hygiene, Japanese School, Vancouver, B. C., III, 8. 
The Department of Education attributed the differences to environmental ad- 
vantages that the children abroad enjoy.—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

678. Campbell, C. M. Problems of the personality of school children and 
the responsibility of the community for dealing with them. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1925, 4, 471-475.—In relation to those of the adult, the disorders and difficulties 
of childhood may be studied in an extensive or an intensive way. As to an in- 
tensive study of these disorders only a beginning has been made; but in an ex- 
tensive survey there are many possibilities. In Massachusetts a law was passed 
to determine the number of children three years or more retarded in mental de- 
velopment. The state was divided into districts and a group including a psy- 
chiatrist, a psychologist, a psychiatric social worker, a school physician, a school 
nurse, and a teacher, was organized to carry on the survey. In such a survey a 
constructive program may be planned through the cooperation of the members 
of the school clinic, and steps taken for the benefit of the children whose future 
seems precarious. In this way the education of the child would be more or less 
steady and the great divide between the home and the school would be modified. 
—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic) 

679. Levy, D. M. Resistant behaviorof children. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1925, 
4, 503-507.—The problem of cooperation of children during mental tests has been 
of special interest to the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research. To determine 
the nature of the resistance of children the methods of testing were standardized 
so that the demands of cooperation for the different ages would be equalized. 
The studies indicate that resistance during tests is proof of innate behavior 
pattern, showing characteristic differences for sex and age periods throughout 
infancy and childhood.—G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic). 

680. Obata, K. On the bath temperature for babies. Tokyo Iji Shinshi 
(Tokyo Medical News), No. 2863.—157 newly born babies were grouped into 4 
groups. Those of group 1 were given a daily bath at 37° C.; group 2, at 39° C.; 
group 3, at 41° C.; group 4 were scrubbed with a hot wet towel daily. Group 2 
taking bath at 39° C., showed the best development.—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

681. Pfahler, G. Schiileraussagen iiber eine Ernsthandlung. Ein experi- 
menteller Beitrag zur Psychologie der Zeugenaussage. (School children’s re- 
ports of a real (Ernst) occurrence. An experimental contribution to the psy- 
chology of testimony.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1926, 27, 449-510.—This is an 
experimental study of the testimony of children which is intended to be free from 
the shortcomings of those studies made with pictures and highly artificial scenes. 
The children of the first seven school grades were allowed to witness an occur- 
rence in the class room, a quarrel between two boys, which was highly realistic 
and tinged with genuine emotion. All active participants in the event were 
carefully trained and when it occurred only teachers and students were present. 
Immediately after the episode the children were asked to write down everything 
that they could remember about it, and later were called upon to answer a series 
of eight questions about it. The statements were required ostensibly for the ad- 
ministration of justice. The written statements and the answers to the ques- 
tions were then analyzed in detail and numerous comparisons were made, such 
as the relation between completeness and veracity of deposition and answers to 
questions, the influence of the form of the question, and the age of the child 
(school grade) upon various aspects of the report; the effect of special training 
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in observation upon completeness and accuracy of testimony, the influence of 
acquaintance with the boys upon the report of their actions, the influence of 
previously formed opinion about the quarreling boys upon the report of their 
actions. The author presents his conclusions in the form of 26 statements, the 
most significant of which are: (1) The influence of suggestive questions de- 
creases with age. (2) The influence of acquaintance with the participants and 
of previously formed opinions of them upon the reliability of report decreases 
with age. (3) Training in observation is a potent factor in increasing the qual- 
ity of testimony at all ages. (4) Cross-questioning of children is dangerous and 
should be used merely in support of free narrative. (5) The suggestive power 
of a question depends not only upon the form of the question, but upon the 
degree of relationship between what the question implies and what actually oc- 
eurred. The closer the relationship, the more suggestive the question for all ages 
studied.—A. T. Poffenberger (Columbia). 

682. Schimmack, —. Jugendliche Zeugen. (Juvenile witnesses.) Arch. 
f. Krimin., 1925, 77, 296-301.—The author is opposed to all laws and regulations 
which aim especially to regulate the examination of juvenile witnesses, and wishes 
to see the consultation of psychological experts, ete., committed to free discre- 
tionary power. ‘‘Exact psychology as a science of childhood can not yet claim 
that in putting into practice its knowledge the results of a conclusive science are 
being presented.’’—O. Lipmann (Berlin). 

683. Sherman, M., & Sherman, I. C. Sensory-motor responses in infants. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1925, 5, 53-68.—The pupillary and plantar reflexes, the jerk- 
ing from pin pricks, and the co-ordination of the two eyes of 96 infants were 
studied quantitatively. At the age of 28.8 hours an infant begins to show pupil- 
lary reactions to bright light; and in only 50% of the infants is the positive 
Babinski reaction present—repeated stimulations may change it to the negative 
one. After the age of 76 hours, all infants react to a needle-prick in the face 
but not all will react to it on the legs. Newborns show poor eye co-ordinations ; 
but at age of 34 hours these co-ordinations are present—strabismus after age of 
34 hours might, therefore, be regarded as pathological. No co-ordinations of 
arms in defense posture were present in infants below age of 21 hours; present 
in all after age of 108 hours. All sensory-motor responses were found to be im- 
perfect at birth, but to improve in accuracy and perfection with increasing age 
until a maximum was attained.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

684. Timme, W. Childhood inadequacy in relation to the internal glandu- 
lar system. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1925, 4, 499-502.—A certain type of infant is 
characterized by hypoplasia of important structures, such as the cardio-vascular 
system, ductless glands, the large lymphoid organs, ete. The recognition in later 
life is seen in remains of secondary characteristics. There is a compensatory 
regulatory process involving the overactivity of the thyroid, pituitary, and ad- 
renals, and if this overactivity is properly proportioned a complete cure to the 
production of normality results, though at the expense of deformities of the body. 
Individuals who present inadequacies are prone to certain diseases, pending the 
efficacy of the compensatory regulatory process in that individual. The com- 
pensatory process may even help to regulate a resulting abnormal mental state, 
and if we can recognize the failure of the compensatory process before the result- 
ing pattern becomes fixed we can certainly help in the somatic readjustment and 
assist in the production of a more or less normal individual.—G. Stowell (Boston 
Psychopathic). 

685. [Various.] Clinical diagnosis and treatment of children of southern 
California. J. Deling., 1925, 9, 192-223.—Account of the personnel and meth- 
ods of some nine agencies in Southern California which attend to the psychologi- 
eal handling of children.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 536, 587, 589, 641, 661, 666, 668, 687, 704.] 
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686. Ackerson, L. A correlational analysis of proficiency in typing. Arch. 
Psychol., 1926, 13, No. 82, v + 72.—The aims of this study are to determine the 
interrelations of the objective measurable elements of a group of typed papers 
with reference to their value as criterion measures of proficiency, and to ascertain 
the extent to which psychological test scores and similar variables are correlated 
with these purely objective measures. The data were obtained from 304 un- 
selected female students in a commercial course in a large New York City high 
school. The material for typing was from the copy used in the International 
Typewriting Contests. 3648 four-minute papers formed the basis of the objec- 
tive proficiency measures. Four criterion measures were employed: (1) A 
**speed’’ criterion, i.e., the number of gross or attempted words; (2) an ‘“‘ac- 
euracy’’ criterion, i.e., the ratio of the difference between attempted words; (3) 
a combined ‘‘speed and accuracy’’ criterion, i.e., the results obtained by scoring 
the papers in accordance with the International Typewriting Contests Rules; (4) 
a criterion based upon the average of the six semester final grades in typing 
classes earned during the entire three years course. The 304 women were also 
given several psychological tests including Army Alpha, Sullivan’s pencil-and- 
paper tapping for each hand, Whipple’s serial association, Pyle’s ‘‘Golden 
Goose,’’ Woodworth-Wells tests, ete. The author concludes that a speed criterion 
based upon gross words in unquestionably an essential factor. It is easy to ob- 
tain, is highly reliable, and also tends to yield promising correlations with psy- 
chological tests and other variables. The accuracy factor does not lend itself 
so readily to measurement. From the standpoint of reliability it is satisfactory. 
The advisability of a separate treating of accuracy and speed is indicated by the 
results. Total typing grades deserve a place among a series of criterion meas- 
ures. They are, however, relatively unreliable. It is only when the system of 
teachers’ gradings permits a fine grouping of measures in numerical terms that 
the material lends itself to correlational treatment. The author distinguishes the 
tests he used as ‘‘intelligence tests’’ or ‘‘association tests,’’ Army Alpha and 
Otis falling into the first group and the Woodworth-Wells series into the latter. 
The data suggest that the pencil-and-paper psychological tests, which may be 
expected to show correlation with typing proficiency, are something more spe- 
cialized than mere ‘‘intelligence tests.’’ A detailed account of the statistical 
results is given. An account of the correlation between speed and accuracy by 
Truman L. Kelley coneludes the monograph. A bibliography of 62 references 
is appended.—E.. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

687. Arthur, G. A quantitative study of the results of grouping first-grade 
classes according to mental age. J. Educ. Res., 1925, 12, 173-185.—A group of 
171 children were tested for mental age by the Kuhlmann revision of the Binet- 
Simon tests and for reading ability by the Haggerty Visual Vocabulary Scale 
and the Haggerty Reading Examination, Sigma I. The author finds ‘‘that the 
factors which condition the efficiency of the teaching of any given pupil in first- 
grade reading comprehension . .. are not only the ability of the individual 
teacher, but the mental age of the pupil and his degree of mental ability as com- 
pared with that of the other pupils in the class.’’-—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

688. Bay, J. C. Tools of research needed in the preparation of disserta- 
tions for the doctorate in education. School & Soc., 1927, 25, 53-54.—In an 
effort to demonstrate that the traditional foreign-language requirements for the 
doctorate are not justified by present needs and that statistics is a rather neces- 
sary tool, the author examined 204 Teachers College (Columbia) dissertations 
with respect to their involvement of languages other than English as well as of 
statistics. About 1 out of 6 now employs foreign languages and 4 out of 5 
statistics —H. L. Koch (Texas). 
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689, Bear, R. B. Factors in the achievement of college freshmen. School 
& Soc., 1926, 24, 802-804.—Interest is centered on the relation between the 
mental and academic ratings of Center College freshmen and such factors as 
vocational purpose, participation in athletics, geographic location of the home, 
and father’s oceupation.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

690. Brewer, J. M. The arguments for junior business training. School & 
Soc., 1927, 25, 7-8.—A brief is presented for an orientation course in the field of 
business as a stable part of the curriculum of the junior high school. Objectives, 
methods, and general content for such a course are suggested—H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

691. Courtis, 8. A. The influence of certain social factors upon scores in 
the Stanford Achievement Tests. J. Educ. Res., 1925, 13, 311-324; 14, 33-42.— 
Statistical study to attempt to explain the great variation in scores within a single 
grade (the 8th). Children were tested in an eastern city school, a Kansas and 
an Iowa school system. Two intelligence tests were also used—the National and 
the Detroit revision of the Army intelligence test. The effect of religious train- 
ing was primarily attacked. The facts of religious background were gained by 
visits to the homes, ete. The Stanford Revision was also used. Comparing 
groups it was found that religious training (Sunday-school attendance) in 
children coming from religious homes raises their Stanford scores approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. of the total value. The author points out that religion is only 
one of a great multiplicity of factors which may affect the intelligence quotient. 
He also indicates the value of these results in the Terman-Bagley controversy in 
regard to nature versus nurture.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

692. Daily, B. W. Ability to select data in solving problems. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1925, No. 190, 1-103.—The primary concerns of this study are 
suggested by the questions: (a) How successful are high school freshman in their 
attempts to select crucial data from problem situations which contain crucial and 
irrelevant data in their statements? (b) Can this ability be improved by prac- 
tice on certain exercises described in the study? (¢) How successful are these 
pupils in deciding upon crucial facts absent from problem statements but needed 
for correct solutions of the problems? (d) To what extent does training and im- 
provement in problem-solving skills noted above transfer to problem situations 
using data dissimilar to those used in the training periods? The experimental 
data tend to support the position that considerable increase of ability in skills 
suggested in (a), (b), and (ce) above results from training techniques used and 
that transfer of these abilities to problems using dissimilar data exists. This 
study includes certain discussions of educational values and elementary educa- 
tional psychology with which readers are presumably familiar and thus forms a 
profitable exercise in selecting crucial data from material which contains both 
crucial and extraneous material—F. B. Knight (Iowa). 

693. Harlan, C. F. The technical vocabulary of psychology. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1926, 17, 554-557.—-One of the difficulties for the beginner in learning 
psychology is the vocabulary load. Four hundred technical words were selected 
from several texts from which 176 were chosen as being of sufficient frequency to 
justify their being included in the ‘‘vocabulary of the well informed student.’”’ 
A multiple choice test was then constructed and tried out upon four or five hun- 
dred students at the end of their semester’s work in psychology. The tests have 
proven to be both reliable (r = .72 for successive testing) and valid (r= .54 with 
semester grades in psychology). Furthermore the correlation between the total 
scores on this test and Terman Group Test is 0.71.—A. M. Jordan (North Caro- 
lina). 

694. Hoche, A. Zur Psychologie des Examens. (On the psychology of the 
examination.) Arch. f. Psychiat. uw. Nervenkr., 1925, 73, 341-346.—Interesting 
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remarks on the psychology of the examiners (state medical examination).—Th. 
Ziehen (Halle a/S.). 

695. Langlie,T. A. The administration of placement examinations. School 
& Soc., 1926, 24, 619-620.—The author considers the correlations of the Iowa 
Placement Examinations, which include tests of both training and aptitude, with 
scholarship grades for those years, respectively, in which entering students were 
examined before or two weeks after the initiation of classes. It is concluded 
that for a training test of mathematics or chemistry to be most effective as a 
placement test it should be applied after the freshmen have been given oppor- 
tunity for a brief review. The study is a product of the University of Minne- 
sota.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

696. Newcomer, M. The Phi Beta Kappa student. School & Soc., 1927, 25, 
24.—About one-half of the Vassar College students kept a record for one se- 
mester of the time devoted by them per day to academic work, extra-curricular 
activities, and exercise. Thirty-five Phi Beta Kappas showed themselves more 
intelligent, more studious, and more active in extra-curricular activities on the 
average than the 260 juniors and seniors not so distinguished.—H, L. Koch 
(Texas). 

697. Orleans, J. 8., & Solomon, M. Orleans-Solomon Latin prognosis test. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. 8.—This test has been devised 
for the purpose of ‘‘foretelling what success pupils may be expected to have in 
studying Latin.’’ It consists of the following parts: (1) Test of English vo- 
eabulary through derivatives; (2) recognition of change in ending for gender 
and number of individual words; (3) recognition of change in case endings in 
sentences ; (4) use (by translation into Latin) of case endings in sentences; (5) 
recognition of change in ending for number (nouns and verbs) in sentences; (6) 
use (translation into Latin) of number, case, and verb endings in sentences; (7) 
distinction between the use of dative of indirect object and accusative with ad 
in sentences; (8) test of memorizing vocabulary; (9) test of vocabulary recall. 
As regards the validity of the test, the correlation (in the case of 300 pupils) 
between test scores made on it and those made on an achievement test in the first 
semester of Latin was slightly over .80.—P, A. Pooler (Clark). 

698. Osborn, H. F. Creative education in the school. School & Soc., 1927, 
25, 55-60.— With his usual anthropological colorings, the author presents a plea 
for education that makes for individual constructiveness rather than slavish so- 
cial conformity.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

699. Powers, 8. R. A vocabulary of scientific terms for high school stu- 
dents. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1926, —, 220-245.—The study reports the comprehen- 
sion difficulty of crucial vocabulary items in science textbooks. The assumption 
is that a learning instrument, such as a textbook, is reduced in efficiency when 
words used to explain ideas are themselves unknown to pupils. Further, fre- 
quency of use being related to mastery, words which appear but once or twice in 
a book and probably never again in the life of average high school pupils possess 
difficulties which words used with significantly greater frequency with widely 
varying context do not possess. The study reveals lamentable carelessness in the 
construction of texts as learning instruments. No comment is made on texts as 
scientific treatises—F. B. Knight (Iowa). 

700. Symonds, P. M. Size of recognition and recall vocabularies. School 
& Soc., 1926, 24, 559-560.—The author suggests a refined technique for estimat- 
ing the size of an individual’s recognition vocabulary on the basis of the Thorn- 
dike Test of Word Knowledge. Grade norms are offered for scores on the Thorn- 
dike Test as well as for estimated total vocabulary. Tests of recall vocabulary 
(completion tests involving words from the Thorndike list) indicate it to be about 
one third the size of the recognition vocabulary.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 
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701. Weber, O. F. Educational reform vs. reformatory education. J. 
Deling., 1926, 10, 434-440.—A plea is made and a general program is presented 
for adapting our schools to individual differences in ability as well as interest.— 
H. L. Koch (Texas). 

702. Zeigel, W. H. Achievement of high school honor students in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. School & Soc., 1927, 25, 82-84—A comparison was made 
between high school honor graduates in the University of Missouri and the gen- 
eral student body in respect to scholastic attainments, mental ability, extra- 
curricular activities, age, time in school, number graduating, and stability in post- 
college occupation. In all cases the honor group excelled. No significant differ- 
ences existed between the two groups in regard to college major subject, post- 
college occupation, or marriage.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 562, 641, 656, 670, 672, 678, 705.] 
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703. Itazawa, M,. On a formula for body weight. Hoken Igaku Zatshi 
(Journal of Insurance Medicine), No. 112.—The author, on an assumption that a 
human body is a cylinder, derived the following equation to compute a body 
weight : 

W (weight) =u? 1k= Chest girth ae girth height k. 


a 





k, the constant, varies with the specific gravity of a subject. k—0.055 for a 
normal man; k = 0.050 for a fat man; k = 0.060 for alean man. k& for a woman 
is slightly greater than the last figure—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 

704. Okamura, M. Intelligence and head circumference of school children. 
Nippon Gakko Eisei (Japanese School Hygiene), 10, 5 Measurements of head 
circumference were made on the children in Dojima elementary school, Osaka, 
Japan, by the author himself, for the period 1908-1917. The results are as fol- 
lows: The figures under normal, superior, inferior, and pathological columns 
indicate deviations from the normal. The unit of measurement is ‘‘bu’’ 
( == 3.03 mm.). 


Boys Girls 
Age Norm. Sup. Inf. Pathol. Norm. Sup. Inf. Pathol. 
7 165 0 —l1 — 6 160 +2 —-l1 —l1 
8 165 +1 —l1 —3 163 0 —3 2 
9 166 +1 0 —7 164 +1 —2 0 
10 167 0 and = 165 41 —2 — 
11 168 —l1 —l 4 166 +1 —2 —l1 
12 168 42 +2 = 168 an aa’ ae 
13 170 +1 at, uc sal 169 +1 oni 
Num- 
ber of 
eases 2544 559 157 61 2555 636 136 45 


—J. G. Yoshioka (California). 
[See also abstracts 599, 688.] 
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MENTAL TESTS 


705. Dowd, C. E. A study of the consistency of rate of work. Arch. 
Psychol., 1926, 13, No. 84, 1-33.—An attempt was made to determine the extent 
to which people who are quick in one task may be expected to be quick in another. 
Is rate of work an individual characteristic consistent for different perform- 
ances? One hundred and sixty-five sixth-grade children acted as subjects. 
They had already had the Otis Advanced Examination, on which their scores 
varied from 35 to 150, with a mean of 91.86 and a standard variation of 24.19. 
Several tests were given in which the rate of work could be measured. Only 
those which were found to have reliabilities above .90 were used for this study; 
they were: Cancellation (6’s according to Woodworth-Wells; underlining a’s in 
pied type, Whipple’s Manual Numbers 27008, 27009; cancellation of symbols, 
Whipple’s Manual Number 27010) ; tests for speed of movement (writing U’s, 
drawing gates), writing tests (writing a sentence, writing numbers), reading 
tests (passages from a fourth grade reader), and arithmetic tests (Monroe Stand- 
ardized General Survey). The quality of the subject’s work was approximately 
constant because of the simple nature of the tests. Even the reading and arith- 
metic tests were arranged so that they were easy for sixth-grade pupils. The 
quality varied to some extent in the arithmetic tests, but only absolutely correct 
responses were counted, so the measure of rate included only examples of the 
same quality. The inter-correlations between the nine rate tests were computed. 
All were positive. Correlations of combined tests were calculated, and they 
tended to give a measure of rate that was more consistent for different perform- 
ances than were the measures on the separate tests. However, some of the co- 
efficients were below .50. Correlations between compounds of tests of different 
material were computed to see if any arrangement could be found which would 
conform to the criterion for a hierarchy. The author concludes that there is no 
general speed factor—her series of correlations ranged from .136 to .870, with 
the preponderance of coefficients at the low end of the range. The only correla- 
tions that were high were between tests in which the content was similar. An 
individual cannot be rated as ‘‘so-and-so’’ rapid in a general sense; if there is a 
speed factor it must be of slight force. Speed as measured by the tests of this 
experiment had little to do with the score on the intelligence test. A bibliog- 
raphy of twenty-one items is appended.—£. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

706. Freeman, F.N. Mental tests, their history, principles and applications. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1926. Pp. 503. $2.40.—This volume is designed as 
a text-book to cover all the important types of tests of native endowment. It in- 
cludes a treatment of intelligence tests, personality tests, and tests of special 
capacities. In dealing with intelligence tests, the author gives attention not only 
to the individual and group tests in current use, but he gives one chapter to the 
topie of early experimentation with tests. Not only in this one chapter, how- 
ever, but in practically all of the first half of the book the historical method of 
approach is employed. This half of the book is devoted to a description of tests, 
past and present. Among the topics discussed are: the Binet scale, and the 
Stanford, Goddard, and Kuhlmann revisions, one chapter; performance tests, 
one chapter; various point scales, individual and group, two chapters; personal- 
ity tests, one chapter. In the second half of the book five of the chapters are 
more or less technical or theoretical. The problem of subject matter of tests; 
the selection and organization of test elements and sub-tests; methods of scoring, 
of establishing and interpreting norms; the bearing of mental tests upon the 
problem of mental growth; the nature of intelligence—these are the main topics 
discussed in six of the chapters. . Many of the principles involved in these chap- 
ters are not fully agreed upon, consequently when the author runs into debatable 
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issues, he presents the various lines of evidence, and finally submits, tentatively, 
his own interpretation of the evidence in each case. Three chapters, a total of 
91 pages, are devoted to a discussion of the uses and interpretation of test results. 
Under the topie of the educational uses of tests, the author lists and discusses in 
detail the following propositions: (1) school achievement is more accurately 
ascertained when accomplishment is related to intelligence level; (2) tests assist 
in discovering and dealing with pupils needing special attention; (3) tests aid in 
determining optimum age for entrance to school; (4) tests assist in sectioning, 
and in selecting pupils for special class instruction; (5) tests are aids in adjust- 
ing a pupil to his work; (6) tests are helpful for selection of college students. A 
rather extensive treatment is given of the application of tests to vocational guid- 
ance and selection. After a discussion of the values and limitations of the use 
of intelligence and aptitude tests with industrial workers, clerical workers, busi- 
ness and professional men, the following summarizing statements are made: ‘‘ In 
general, the use of tests in this field must be regarded as in its infancy. In the 
ease of a few rather highly specialized vocations, specific tests have been found 
which serve as a fairly reliable means of selection. . . . It is possible that we can 
classify the vocations, in general, according to the degree of general intellectual 
capacity which they demand, and as a consequence that we can place an individ- 
ual very roughly in a group of vocations for which his general capacity fits him. 
We cannot, in most cases, at the present time, determine whether or not one pos- 
sesses the specialized capacities which may be demanded, nor can we determine 
whether or not one possesses the non-intellectual traits, such as energy, personal- 
ity, character and so on, which are requisites for suecess.’’ The point of view 
represented in the chapter on the interpretation of measures of intelligence may 
be fairly represented by the following statement: ‘‘ Intelligence tests have made 
a marked advance toward the measurement of native capacity, but their scores 
are still influenced to a considerable degree by the effects of training, and in their 
interpretation this influence must always be taken into account.’’—V. A. Jones 
(Clark). 

707. Woodyard, E. The effect of time upon variability. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1926, No. 216, 1-55.—The problem deals with the amount or 
degree of variability in mental work in relation to amount of time elapsing be- 
tween work periods. Mental work was measured by performance on various 
tests, of which the Army Alpha, Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High 
School Graduates, and Tests in Cancellation of 2’s and 3’s are typical. Subjects 
of varying mental equipment and educational experience were used. The method 
is based on a study of the coefficients of correlation obtained with shorter and 
longer intervals of rest between work periods. Major conclusions are: (a) 
amount of variability of individuals’ performances when intervals of practice are 
varied accounts for changes in coefficients of correlation such as .60 to .91; .67 to 
87; 46 to .69; (b) the actual coefficients are not of particular significance be- 
cause of the small number of cases involved, but the changes in the coefficients 
are significant; (c) while lapse of time between work periods is one factor in 
the variability of performance, it is a relatively negligible one in a total account- 
ing of such variability, since the correlations are themselves not highly correlated 
with increasing amounts of time between work periods. From which the follow- 
ing may be reasonably implied: (a) the problem of variation in performance 
may be freed from considerations of the time element, (b) time intervals between 
re-tests may vary without introducing disturbing factors, (c) light on relations 
of fatigue, distractions, motivation, and difficulty of the task, to variations in 
performance need specific study.—F. B. Knight (Iowa). 


[See also abstracts 549, 550, 551, 587, 589, 618, 656, 657, 660, 662, 663, 
679, 686, 687, 691, 693, 697, 700.] 
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